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Missouri colleges and universities face th; 

peluction from this year's budget for the focal pty ofan 8% percent 
is is because of Proposition C and the possibilit ee July 1 

the Hancock Amendment. y that it has “trig. 

Proposition C, passed by state voters in Nove 

‘ent increase in sales tax with the revenue to go GH ts ro 

Me Proposition also provided for a roll back of propert, ucts 

gate's school districts, perty taxes in the 

Under the Hancock Amendment, passed b 
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ihe Amendment, then the State must refund to state income tax oo te2, 
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Gang levels proportionally equal to those in the 180d Rees 
yy given year the ratio is calculated by dividing total state =the For 
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fy the personal income of Missouri for the year prior to the ay = 
fons or by an average of the personal income of Missourlin then, 

ihree years. The greater pare is used Erevicns 
‘otal state revenues, as defined by Article } 7 

rulacted by the state except for federal farar Tas sales aces 























Missouri Southern's first annual 
Phon-A-Thon reached its goal of 
485,000 one week after the first call 
ms made, and pledges are still 






"(Callers will be working this after- 
‘ton and evening to wind up the 
hndvaising drive which has been 
Weraging $3,500 a day in pledges 
‘As of yesterday afternoon 
119,000 of the amount pledged had 
ken received, and pledges are be 
“2g returned in each mail. 
| Foundation director Sue Bill- 
iysly said, ‘It has been rewarding 
) sec workers and callers go 
"beyond their normal working hours 
Wassist in this effort. As we near 


Most of last night's Student 
enate meeting was spent 
iebating the Kappa Alpha (KA) re- 
Wiest for $1,000 to help finance the 
Manual Muscular Dystrophy 
Association (MDA) Dance-A-Thon. 
Past funding of the event was 
festioned because of the failure to 
de Senate support in publicity 
es as required in Senate by- 






“Further opposition to the re 
came from Junior David 


During spring break Southern's 
Taltipurpose building will be open 
limited basis, 


ay and Sunday, March 12 


18, but will resume on Mon- 


For spring break, multi- 


the end, I certainly want to express 
my appreciation to all those who 
assisted in any way. Without their 
help and responses, the Phon-A- 
Thon would not have been a suc- 
cess." 

Dr. Julio Leon, college president, 
called the Phon-A-Thon "a great 
success. The response we have got- 
ten shows that the people of the 
area care a great deal about 
Missouri Southern.” 

The first telephone call was made 
Sunday, Feb. 20. One week later 
the $36,000 sought had been pledg- 
ed. 


“We have had an overwhelming 
response in pledges of $5, $10, and 


Daugherty. “'I don’t think it is the 
Senate's responsibility to sponsor 
fund raising events for charities 


with student funds,” said 
Daugherty. 
‘Also speaking to the matter was 


Senior David Gaumer who said, 
“There seems to be a lot of com- 
munity involvement in this event 
and very little campus involve 
ment.” 

In support of the request was 
Senior Senator Robert Ell- 


day, March 14 B 
Racquetball courts will be 
available for play from noon til 6 
p.m., March 14 through March 18, 
while the swimming pool will be 
open from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. on the 








excise taxes, licenses and fees, corporate and franchise taxes in addition 


to income taxes 


Missouri Southern State College, Jopli 


Colleges face 81, % 


MO 64801 





Personal income of Missouri, defined by Section 17, is to be supplied by 
figures from the United States Department of Commerce. 

When revenues in e fiscal year surpass the established revenue limit by 
one per cent, rebates must be made. Any amount lower than one per cent 
is transferred to the general revenue fund. 

Because Proposition C calls for an increase in state sales tax (state 
revenue) and a rollback in property taxes (local revenue), there would be 
‘an increase in state revenues over the tax lid, and the Hancock Amend- 


ment would be in effect. 


As a result of Proposition C, the excess income over the state taxation 
lid is expected to be a minimum of $100 million, and some state officials 
have estimated it could reach $350 million. 


Whatever the excess, under the Hancock Amendment as currently in- 


terpreted, the State would be forced to make refunds to those persons 
who paid state income taxes in the year the excess occurs. That would 
mean @ shortage in funds available for appropriation of the amount 
refunded—a minimum anticipated $100 million. 

Questioned, however, is the constitutionality of the Hancock Amend- 
‘ment in that it refunds monies only to those who paid income taxes. State 


Phon-A-Thon passes goal of $ 35,000 


$25, and of course, some larger 
gifts,"’ said Billingsly 

Volunteers, working at @ special 
telephone bank in Alumni House, 
have been averaging 500-600 calls 
during a six-hour calling period 
each day. Approximately 200 
volunteers assisted. 

Area business have supported 
the effort by donating food and 
gifts for the volunteers. Twelve 
area restaurants have provided 
evening meals or refreshments dur- 
ing the working hours. They in- 
clude Season's Restaurant, Smith 
Vending, McDonald's, Burger 
King, Pizza Inn (11th and 
Rangeline), Arby's, Hardee's, Ban- 


Senate, after debate, approves 


ington-also a KA. “This [the 
$1,000] only starts to cover our ex- 
penses, In the past the Dance-A- 
Thon has cost between $1,700 and 
$2,500. A lot of students attend to 
hear the live bands. The $1 admis- 
sion charge all gues to MDA,” said 
Ellington. 

Senior Catherine Ellington said 
that “in the past the KA request 
has been mis-named by calling it 
the MDA Dance-A-Thon. Really it 
is just a campus organization- 


purpose to li 


same dates with the exception of 
Friday, March 18 when it will be 
closed, 

(On Saturday the building will be 
closed, but on Sunday, March 20, 
the swimming pool will be open be- 


Sen. John Schneider, D—Florissant, brought suit two years ago claiming 


ta Fruit Co., Pepsi Cola, American 
Food Service, Guy's Potato Chips, 
Capain D's, and Long John 
Silver's. ~ 

Prizes are awarded to callers who 
record the greatest number of 
pledges and the highest dollar 
amount each day of the campaign. 


*Gifts for the awards have been pro- 


vided by Rogers Office Products, 
Carthage; The Ladies’ Peddler, 
Carthage; Smith’s Town and Coun: 
try, Carthage; Newman's, Joplin; 
Lifestyles VP, Carthage: 





Kassab’s, Joplin; and the Natural 


Shoulder, Joplin. 
Special supplies were donated by 
Howsmon's Office Supply 


KA funds 


sponsored activity that happens to 
benefit a charity.” 

After a brief recess the finance 
committee returned a favorable 
recommendation along with a war- 
ning for Kappa Alpha to adhere to 
by-law requirements regarding 
Senate co-sponsorship billing. “If 
these requirements are not met 
satisfactorily, funding can be 
rescinded later,” said Treasurer 
Chris Turner. 


(Continued on page 2) 





mit hours 


tween the hours of 3 pm. and 5 


p-m. and racquetball courts will be, 


available from 2 pm. to 6 pm. 

When classes resume on Mon- 
day, March 21 the hours will be the 
same that they are now. 


Free on Campus 





cut in ‘84 appropriations 


that the Hancock Amendment was discriminatory against those who did 
not pay state income taxes, mostly the poor. 

The State Supreme Court has refused to consider Schneider's conten- 
tions. 

Schneider contends that since the taxation limit is figured on all 
revenue received by the state, the poor, who do not pay income taxes but 
do pay sales taxes, are discriminated against because they receive no 
rebate. 

This, says Schneider, violates their Fourteenth Amendment rights to 
equal protection under the law and due process. 

‘Schneider's claim was at first upheld by Cole County Circuit Judge 
Byron Kinder a year ago. He noted that income tax was paid by only 18.4 
per cent of the Missouri population. However, the Missouri Supreme 
Court refused to rule on the case, saying that it wasn't “‘ripe.” According 
to the Court, the case could not be argued until refunds were actually 
made. 

Gov. Christopher Bond, meanwhile, in 1982 attempted to calculate the 
taxation limit formula by including $415 million in unspent 1980 funds. 
But, challenged in the courts, Bond was ruled against. The Supreme 
Court ruled that Bond had acted improperly, that unspent revenues from 
one year could not be added into the formula for the next year. 

(Continued on page 2) 












Budget 


forces 


PSU to lay off _ 
7 from faculty 


Pittsburg State University, in 
planning for an anticipated one 
million dollar budget reduction for 
next year, has eliminated seven 
temporary faculty positions. 

Action was taken as part of the 
university's contingency planning 
for the potential 1983-84 budget. 
The elimination of the seven posi- 
tions was part of potential actions 
which would be required if Gov. 
John Carlin’s budget recommenda 
tion is used as the basis for 1984 
legislative funding. 

Positions eliminated were those 
of persons holding one-three year 
temporary appointments in art, 
foreign language, business ad- 
ministration, the Vocational 
Technical Institute, Technology 
and Applied Science, and social 
science, The social sciences lost 
two positions; all other areas lost 
one. 

Dr. James Appleberry, PSU 
president, said the seven affected 
faculty members had been notified 
that their contracts were not going 
to be renewed ‘'to be fair to the 
faculty members who will be look- 
ing for other jobs.” 

No layoffs of permanent faculty 
members are anticipated for next 
year, the president said. New tem- 
porary positions will be created if 
the Kansas Legislature's ap- 
propriation is less restrictive than 
the governor's plan, and then the 
university will initiate new sear- 


ches for personnel to fill those posi- 
tions. 

“If the positions are reallocated, 
we may have a situation where 
several of the affected faculty 
members may reapply and are of- 
fered the positions they currently 
hold,” said Dr. James E. Gilbert, 
vice president for academic affairs. 
“However, we will be guided by af- 
firmative action procedures if the 
positions are reauth a 

University officials were quick to 
stress that budget discussions are 
still in the preliminary stages and 
that every possible action is being 
taken to insure maximum 
and institutional flexibility. 

Goy. Carlin's recommendation 
for PSU is a 5.7 per cent base 
reduction from this year's figures. 
Emporia State is recommended for 
e 6.0 per cent reduction, and 
Wichita State University for a 5.5 
per cent reduction. Kansas State 
University has the next highest 
reduction proposed—3.8 per cent. 
Kansas University aiid ba rataes 
ed 3.7 per cent, KU Medical Center 
2.3 per cent, and Kansas State's 
Veterinary Medical Center would 
be reduced 1.8 per cent, 

If Goy. Carlin's budget pro 
posals were enacted, state colleges 
and universities would lose 347 
employees. Under the most severe 
plan, PSU would lose a total of 34 
positions, 20 faculty and 14 
classified (merit) employees. 


John Tiede named dean 
of School of Business 


John W. Tiede, associate pro 
fesor of business administration at 
Missouri Southern, has been nam- 
ed dean of the School of Business. 

Tiede was named interim dean 
last July, following the Board of 
Regents action appointing Dr. 
Julio Leon as interim president. 
The appointment was made by 
Leon on the recommendation of a 
screening committee and Dr. Floyd 
Belk, vice president for academic 
affairs. 

Tiede joined Missouri Southern’s 
faculty in 1968 and taught for 


several years before taking a leave 
of absence to attend the University 
of Missouri at Columbia, where he 
received his Juris Doctorate in 
1974 and returned to Southern. He 
also has a bachelor's degree from 
Southwest Missouri State Univer- 
sity in Springfield and a master's 
degree in business administration 
from University of Arkansas at 
Fayetteville. 

Prior to his interim appointment, 
Tiede had served two years es 
assistant to the president and then 
returned to full time teaching in 
the School of Business. 


Woman appointed president 
of Western to succeed Looney 


Janet Murphy, currently the 
president of Lyndon State College 
at Lyndonville, Vt., has been nam- 
ed the new president of Missouri 
Western State College. 

She will assume office on July 1, 
replacing Dr. M.O. Looney, who 
retired. 

Ms. Murphy began her educa- 
tional career in 1961 as a high 
school English teacher and moved 
into higher education in 1963. She 
has taught at four institutions. 

Currently she also serves as an 


adjunct professor at the University 
of Massachusetts. 

She is on the board of directors of 
the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities as well 
as being ea member of the American 
Council on Education’s Commis- 
sion on Leadership 
and Academic Administration. 

She was selected from a field of 
120 applicants for the MWSC posi- 
tion. Regents said her fund- 
abilities were instrumental in hir- 
ing her as president. 
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Bond then requested that his 
case be heard again, but the court 
denied this appeal on Feb. 23. 

With both Bond's and 
‘Schneider's cases dismissed by the 
court, there appears to be only one 
option left to prevent the rebates, 
that being the rewording of Pro- 
position C by the General 
Assembly. 

Presently Proposition C money 
is considered state revenue even 
though it is to go for local use. 
However, House Bill 310 attempts 
to change this by redefining Pro- 
position C as local revenue. Local 
revenue is not considered in the 
revenue limit, thus avoiding the 
tax rebate. 

House Bill 310 proposes that the 
sales tax funds be placed in a trust 
fund; the state would receive only a 
collection fee. However, problems 
exist with the bill. 

‘The trust fund for Proposition C 
would be administered by the state 
treasury. However, the Missouri 
Constitution says that any money 
“handled by the treasury is to be 
considered state funds. Unless this 
problem is resolved, the money 
would still have to be counted into 
the revenue limit. 


Thus, as matters now stand, the 
state faces the possibility of hav- 
ing to make refunds in the amount 
of $100 million or more. If $100 
million were to be refunded, that is 
$100 million less the General 
Assembly would have to ap- 
propriate for the next fiscal year. 

Public schools, social services, 
higher education, and mental 
health services are threatened to 
bear the necessary cutbacks if the 
rebates are amade. 

The Department of Elementary 
and Secondary Education stands 
to lose the greatest amount. Some 
$47.7 million would be cut. 

Higher education would lose 
$23.2 million from its recommend- 
ed $341.1 million. And some of- 
ficials think this will transfer into, 
the ending of several programs. 


ment of Mental Health's $109.2 
million budget would be deleted. 

Social Services can expect to lose 
$13.8 million of Bond’s recom- 
mended $203.4 million. 

Stephen Dougherty, deputy com- 
missioner for planning in the 
State’s Department of Higher 
Education, told The Chart yester- 
day, “We are developing essential- 


Hancock Amendment............ 


ly what- amounts to long range 
planning for-Fiscal Years ‘85 and 
*86, plans that amount to Plan A 
and Plan B. Plan A deals with if 
the Hancock Amendment is trig- 
gered, B if refunds are triggered. 
Right now we don’t know what 
we'll do if the Hancock Amend- 
ment is triggered.” 

For the past three years educa- 
tion, he said, has been ap- 
Propriated small increases. “Vir- 
tually level funding. Inflation now 
is not as high as in past years, but 
most funding was done in those 
years. If 23 million dollars is reduc 
ed from state funding for higher 
education, it is a serious reduction. 
The reduction amounts to around 
8% per cent of what the colleges 
are currently receiving. An 8% per 


"cent reduction would seriously 
Some $7.4 million of the Depart- 


erode [colleges’] ability to fund pro- 
v 


The Coordinating Board for 
Higher Education will be taking up 
the question of program review of 
colleges and universities. 

Dougherty said, “It is already 
necessary to examine existing pro- 
grams. Some areas may be due for 
special review. I think the teacher 


Kuwait to be subject of 


Southern's Social Science 
Department is sponsoring e multi- 
culture event on Kuwait Wednes- 
day, $11 am. in the Connor 
Ballroom of Billingsly Student 
Center. 

There will be films, slide strips 
and literature provided by the em- 
bassy of Kuwait on the country. 
‘The presentation is due to the fact 
that the country celebrated its In- 
dependence Day, Feb. 25, 1961. 

“A Kuwait student, Saud Al- 
Daweesh brought our attention to 


Local workshop deals with human sexuality | 


Dr. Mark Schwartz, represen- 
tative of Masters and Johnson In- 
stitute, St.Louis, conducted a 
workshop on campus Monday con- 
cerning human sexuality. 

“Ozark Community Health con- 
ducts inservice-training with their 
staff at least once 8 year,” said Dr. 
Merrell Junkins, professor of 
psychology. “’This year they chose 
human sexuality for the training. 
‘They broadened the training to in- 
clude mental health professionals 
from within the community to par- 
ticipate. Missouri Southern 
became involved when our depart- 
ment became a co-sponsor of the 


his country’s independece day and 
wanted to show people his country. 
He will discuss the displays to the 
audience," said Dr. Judith Conboy. 

ents will be served and 
everyone is invited. 

Kuwait covers an ares of 7,000 
square miles of which 1,000 repre 
sent offshore islands. 

In the’ early Islamic period 
Kuwait was one of the main 
strategic centers of the Muslim Ar- 
mies. History relates that one of 
the closing battles of the Islamic 


workshop."’ 
Junkins also said that since 
Southern got the opportunity to 
hold the workshop on campus, that 
it was decided to expand it so 
students could take part as well. 
In discussing marital problems 
during the workshop, Schwartz 
outlined various therapy techni- 
ques: sensate focus (behavorial 
touching), short-term intensive 
therapy, in which the couple con- 
centrates only on their main rela- 
tionship problems, and not on the 
smaller problems that manifested 
from them, and relationship- 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


OFF-SCHEDULE CLASSES 
SPRING SEMESTER 1983 


Course Title 


Self-Awareness & Career P1 
Self-Awareness & Career Pl 
Self-Awareness & Career P1 
Self-Awareness & Career P] 


Credit 


Hour 
u9:00-09 


10:00-10 
11:00-11 


Indiv Mil Skills I* 
Indiv Mil Skills I* 
Military Tm Skills* 


Lab A 
Lab B 
Lab C 
Lab D 
Lab E 
Lab F 
Key Boarding 


*MS 122 Indiv Mil Skills 1 must 


lab: A B 


01:00-01 
12:00-12 
12:00-12 
02:00-02 
01:00-02 
10:00-11 
01:00-02 
08:00-09 
01:00-02 
09:00-10 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


also enro 
cD 


09:00-09: 


conquest, “The Battle of the 

ins," was fought between the 
Arab and Persian armies in AD 
636. 

Trade with the Orient, India, 
China and Africa developed in the 
following years, and a flourishing 
community engaged in fishing and 
gathering pearls emerged. 

In 1753 modern history of 
Kuwait begain with the election of 
Sabah bin Jaber, the first of a long 
line of the present ruling family. 


dynamic therapy. 
“In order to successfully treat a 
relationship, there must be full 


cooperation of both partners,” said 
Schwartz. 

Schwartz also discussed psycho- 
dynamics—the purpose to a symp- 
tom. “There is always a symptom 
to a behavorial disfunction,” said 
Schwartz. “‘A key concept in over- 
coming a sexual disfunction is by 
one partner giving the other a 
sense of mastery,’ said Schwartz. 

“When depressed in a relation- 
ship, do not focus on why you feel 
depressed, rather focus on what 


Days Room Instructor 


250 MW 
50 MW. 
:50 TTh 
:50 TTh 
250 MW 
2750 TTh 
750 ITh 
750 M 
250 T 
350 T 
50 W 
250 W 
:50 Th 


TH-115 Vermillion 
H-212 Freeman 
H-211 
H-215 Vermillion 
PA-116 Rousselot 
PA-116 Webster 
PA-116 Rousselot 
Range Cantrell 
Cantrell] 
Cantrell 
Cantrell] 
Cantrell] 
Range Cantrell 
MH-320 Ratliff 


Freeman 


Range 
Range 
Range 
Range 


50 MW 


11 for one 


*MS 112 Military Tm Skills must also enroll for one 


Jab: 


E or F 


**Students select two consecutive hours. 


Classes listed above will begin Monday, March 7, 1983. 
wil] be conducted March 3 and 4, 1983. 


(The offering 


A special enrollment 
of these classes wil] 


“depend on the availability of faculty.) Registration will be held’ in Hearnes 
Hall Room 100 between 9:00 and 11:00 a-m. and 1:00 and 3:00 p.m. (Thursday 


and Friday, March 3-4). 











education programs need to be ex- 
amined. It has been recognized 
that the number of teacher educa- 
tion programs has not declined but 
the number of graduates has.” 

If the Hancock Apeainee 
triggered, he said, there cot 
an immediate reduction in funds 
appropriated for higher education 
facilities. If the cut is anole, 
the ity of education can 2 
oe Dougherty explained 
that if the cuts are done slowly the 
quality need not suffer. He gave 
the example of a student's being in 
@ curriculum and having that cur- 
riculum cut before having time to 
complete it. “You can’t close out & 
Program on three weeks’ notice,’’ 
he said. 

Alternatives suggested by 
Dougherty are cutting programs 
and raising student fees. “A $23 
million cut in state appropriations 
would require a very significant in- 
crease in student fees. All pro- 
grams are subject to review, and 
each institution will have to decide. 

“Right now, we are trying to get 
a greater handle on it; it’s like, put- 
ting it in weather terms, do we 
have a 20, 40, or 60 per cent chance 
of thunderstorm tomorrow. We're 


multi-cultural semina 


When the British-operated Gulf- 
Aleppo Mail Service diverted its 
route from Basra through Kuwait 
in 1775, the Sheikh let the Royal 
navy survey the Bay of Kuwait. 
This led to events of agreements 
between Britain and the Sheikh 
Mubarak in 1899. 

Threatened by the incursions of 
the Ikwan, who were finally repuls- 
ed in the Battle of Jahra in 1920, 
the wall of Kuwait, five miles long 
and 14 feet high was constructed. 


you can do to eliminate those feel- 
ings,” said Schwartz 

Schwartz also outlined a pro- 
gram! ‘for rehabilitating sexual 
desire problems. “It is important 
for the couple to talk about their 
belief systems,” he said. Schwartz 
also stated that it was necessary to 
separate love/sex and focus on love 
and affection directly rather than 
indirectly. “A sexual appetite is 
created; it does not merely exist,"’ 
Schwartz said. 

Schwartz also stressed the im- 
portance of enhancing eroticism in 
‘overcoming sexual problems. “It is 


Language 


Modern Foreign Language Club 
will be attending a play in Spring- 
field, Tuesday at Hillcrest High 
School. The play, Three Cornered 
Hat is being performed by a troupe 
from the National Theater of the 
Performing Arts. 

The play.is bilingual, being per- 
formed in both Spanish and 
English. Its title in Spanish is El 
Sombrero de Tres Picos and was 


Stained glass course to be offered 


Classes for a six-week course in 
beginners stained glass begins 
next Thursday, March 10, and will 
meet from 6:30-9 p.m. on 
Thursdays at the Windfall Light 
Studio, 512 Joplin Street, Joplin. 

Students will learn glass cutting, 
leading, foiling and soldering. In- 
structor Sam Lopp has designed 


KING PIZZA 


Get a delicious 


King pizza 
delivered to you! 


Call 782-1616 


HELP WANTED 


Cocktail waitresses, 
Experience preferred, 
apply in person on Mon+| 


days from 1:00-2:30 pm. 


Holiday Inn 
3615 Rangeline 












examining options at this point. 
We may ‘have a firmer handle in 
about a month. We have to have a 
grasp on the possibilities. Options 
responding to refunding are very 
limited at this point. Colleges have 
already cut the fact; now they will 
have to cut into the primary effort 
of the institution.” 

When talk of the Hancock 
Amendment first started, Sen. 
Richard Webster recalled, “Lt. 
Gov. Rothman came to the conclu- 
sion that Mel Hancock wouldn't be 
able to get the signatures needa 
get it on the ballot. But he did, an¢ 
i rly written. 
* wpe the eee Robin Hood 
Amendment; you take from the 
poor and give to the rich. The top 
10 corporations will get at least @ 
hundred thousand dollars each in 


a would be distributed 
proportionally to income tax 
payers. The larger, more profitable 
firms would get more in returns 
than poor pegple. The poor people 
who do not pay income taxes, said 
Webster, would not get @ refund. 

“The main problem is we're try- 
ing to get the Supreme Court to tell 


ine country was soon to expand 
beyond this boundary and the wall 
was demolished in 1957. Only the 
remain. 

e Oil wes discovered in 1938 but it 
was not until 1946 that the first 
shipment left Kuwait. The 
discovery of oil transformed the 
lives of the people. Increasing 
sums were spent by the govern- 
ment on roads, schools, hospitals, 
electricity and water supplies. 

In 1961 Kuwait declared herself 


vital to state what you feel and 
perceive your desire,”’ said 
Schwartz. 

Also important in dealing with 
sexual problems is communication, 
negotiation, and listening skills 
“A couple must be able to com- 
municate effectively in order to 
solve their problems. It’s impor- 
tant for two people to have a con- 
flict containment period from 15 to 
30 minutes during which they can 
become calm,” said Schwartz. 
“You should never try to solve 
your problems while acting during 
high emotion.” 


club to attend play 


wnitten by Alarcon. It has been 
popular for over one hundred 
years. 

Dr. Vernon L. Peterson, assis- 
tant professor of foreign languages 
said, “Being in Joplin we are at a 
loss for many cultural events. It’s 
really marvelous that we can get 
funds from the Student Senate to 
make such trips possible.” 

The play represents the Spanish 


this non-credit course to provide 
fundamental instruction in stained 
glass procedures for the hobbyist. 
The $90 enrollment fee includes all 
materials and tools will be furnish- 


A onenight-only class in glass 
etching will be conducted by Sam 


Fleming to interview 
for management post 


Fleming Foods, a large national 
corporation with offices in Joplin, 
will re on campus today to inter- 
Mew for an entry level manage 
ment position in the communice- 
tions department. 

Larry Godwin will be conducti 
the interviews and is interested in 
someone with good communication 





us, with regards to the» 
of the Hancock "ee 
whether or not it is diget™S 
‘They refuse to take a 
“Obviously, the | 
mechanism does dig, 
against poor people Th 
have enough money to 
tax. the cou 
discriminating, then it 
constitutional. But if 
says it's not discrimi 
the people voted for it, 
is constitutional. We qo 
how to write an appropri 
we don’t know whee a 
state,”* fg 
Under Proposition 0, asit 
said Webster, "Public seat 
get money; property tare, 
reduced, but we won't 
money for Missourj 
public health, and medicaid 
"I don't think the 
will be reversed. People 
to keep it as it is. I tried tae 
the hazards of it before, 
like the scripture, 
ears, but do not hear,’ 
This story was reported agp 
ten by John Baker oot Des 
Massa. 


i 
wi 
the 



























a fully sovereign state. Ihe & 
with Britain was abrogated is, 
and a constitution was estab 
in the country in 1962 Thy 
stitution divides power. 
the executive, 
judicial powers. The head of 
is the Amir of Kuwait why 
points the Prime Minister, 

a Cabinet of 17 members, and} 
the Minister and the (, 


A final aspect of Schwartz's 
ual rehabilitation program i 
avoid over-generalization, ( 
specific, do not say ‘you alway 
you never.) Try to change 
balance in a relationship, 
some responsibility to the de 
person,” concluded Schwartz 

According to Junkins, 
workshop was very well at 
“We had 80 profes 
registered and I would estina| 
that 100 students attended|é 
workshop at various tins 
throuhout the day. It was qui 
success,"’ said Junkins. yj 





people's struggle against 
ment abuses. Besides being ei 
taining it helps students with tha} 
foreign language skills. 

The Modern Foreign Langug 
Club now has 10 active meba| 
Tn an attempt to plan such & 
tivities, they try to promote 
tivities that will help 
besides club members. 


Lopp from 6-9:30 p.m M 
March 14. This class will alors 
at the Windfall Light Studio 
students will complete tw 
chings utilizing the etching 
method. The $30 enrollment fa! 
this non-credit offering includa! 
materials, 


skills and will interview pes} 
with degrees in communicatioss 
business. Be 

To be eligible for this inter’ 
one must be an alumnus 
December, 1982, or May, ! 
graduate and must have 
tials on file with the placeme 
fice. 





Student Senate som sess 


Voting on the issue wi 
ballot which when tallied Soon 
approval to the request. 
Other items on the 
cluded the @ppointment of 
jean 
Senior David Ge aes 
ing Committee. 
Approval for the Phi Beta Lamb- 


in- 


da constitution was voted 
favorable recommendations 
judicial committee. 

Rules were suspended to 
consideration of a Modern Ft 
Language Club request for $38 
attend a play in Springfield 
quest was granted. 







y Kari Enos 


There is a student at Missouri Southern whose face is easily 
Teognizable by many people in the Joplin community. Jim Jackson, an- 
Gorman for KSNF—channel 16 news, is aware of the pressures, 
tmards, and responsiblilities of delivering television news. 

Jeckson grew up in Vinita, Okla., and Richmond, Mo. Attending Cen- 
inl Missouri State University for only a year in 1971, Jackson was 
tifted for Vietnam. He opted for the Navy, and was only in Vietnam 
}ir56 days. 

Though it interrupted his college plans, the Navy enabled Jackson to 
fveland to learn a little about himself and his country. “I visited 
Kiva, Taiwan, Vietnam, Cambodia, and Japan,” says Jackson. “The 

| ats and the smells are so different, you really can’t explain them to 

Byone. But when you meet people from around the world you find out 

mist America is really like. You begin to appreciate all the things that 

U.S. has to offer.” 

After the Navy, Jackson again entered college, this time at N.E.O. in 
Mami! He went there for a year, and started working at KCTE radio in 
Suthwest City. 

Soon after he started working at KCTE, he realized it was impossible 

J bittend classes at Miami and work. He again postponed college plans. 
Mile Jackson received valuable experience, working es a D.J. doing 
We sports, weather, and playing music, working in advertising, and 
|Patually working his way up to the manager's position 

slhad accomplished all I could at KCTE,” said Jackson. So in July, 
1880, Jackson left the radio station and began his career in television 
Euting out as e reporter at what was then KTVJ and is now KSNF. 
Mer five months of reporting, Jackson started achoring the 6 and 10 


ys. 
‘Also in 1980, Jackson married Charlotte Craig, whom he met in 


Southwest City. Charlotte is a teller at Community National Bank. 

Of his work, Jackson says, “'I love reporting the news because I love 
to learn. I learn something new everyday. It's not a 9 to 5 job where you 
do the same thing everyday. It’s really a lot more challenging than most 
people think. A lot of people think that Diane (Gonzolas) and I come in 
at 5:30 and just sit down and read the news. We're here hours before the 
cast or out reporting a story, and are here long after the news is over 
with. 

Jackson explains why even with the long, odd hours of e T.V. jour- 
nalist, he was attracted to the field. ‘I guess I started out in television 
for personal satisfaction, personal advancement, and a chance to learn 
something new. Actually I took a cut in pay to come here, but I love it 
as much today as the day I started.” 

Jackson recently had @ few experiences that brightened his career 
even more. Last September, Jackson was selegted along with only 18 
other NBC reporters from around the country to go to New York and in- 
terview 16 NBC celebreties as a part of a promotion of the new fall line 
up of series. Jackson interviewed such stars as Tony Danza, Erin Grey, 
Eric Estrada and Robin Duke. 

Says Jackson, ‘‘It was really exciting, and they were really nice peo- 
ple.” Jackson says interviewing stars is no different from interviewing 
people in the news. “I just relied on my old journalistic skills.” 

On Jan. 27, Jackson received television national exposure when he ap- 
peared on the day time show “Fantasy.” Jackson explains, “The show 
helps people who have a fantasy. A woman from Barlington, Kans., 
wrote in to the show and said that her fantasy was to have a nice 
Christmas for her family. Her husband had just had a kidney 
transplant, and the total income for her family of four was only about 
$600. 

“So the film crew and I went to Kansas. I had ten 100 dollar bills in 
my pocket. I asked the woman what she wanted most in the whole 
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Jim Jackson prepares (upper left) for the 6 o'clock 
newscast, typing stories and (bortom left) applying 
make-up just before alttime. And then (above), he does 
what he enjoys most—delivering the news. 


Bera Proce 


Jim Jackson: Anchorman, student, husband 


world. She said a nice Christmas for her family. I pulled a thousand 
dollars out of my pocket and said ‘Would this help?’ I felt kind of 
strange carrying around $1,000, but it really was rewarding to be able to 
give it to a family who really nedded it.” 

Opportunities to do fun things like these do come along, but the 
responsibilities for being a good reporter are never lifted from Jackson's 
priorities. “The first responsibility of any reporter is to report the news 
accurately. It is also important to make the news appealing and 
understandable to people of all ages and background. I think to do this 
you have to have an understanding of the people and the economics of 
the region. You also have to understand the people and the situations on 
which you are doing news stories.” 

Since Jackson anchors the news at the prime times of 6 and 10, 
thousands see him every night. Jackson says when he's out doing er. 
rands or shopping or eating, etc., many people do recognize him. “I 
might be out at the mall, and some people will recognize me. Some look 
at me funny, and others will come up and say they appeciate the job we 
are doing. But it really makes me feel good when younger people 
recognize me because it shows me that they, too, are interested in the 
news and about what is happening around them.’ 

With the combination of 9 hours of classes and the long hours as an 
anchorman, spare time, is a rare occurence in Jackson's schedule. When 
he does have spare time, Jackson says, ‘'I like to play baseball, fish, 
boat, or any other water activity.”” 

Jackson's eventual goals aren't necessarily to move to a bigger sta- 
tion but simply, “...to improve myself. My clases out at Southern have 
helped me to do this. My communications law class has given me an 
understanding of the privileges of the reporter. Also I’m meeting a lot 
of new people, and everyone has been super nice. The instructors have 
done a great job. All of that helps when you've been out of school for six 
years. 








HyAnne Hummert 





Tyo years ago in May, an 
Mphization was begun in this area 
H&tendeavors to help those per- 
ts who have lost a loved one by 
cide, 









SiAn McReynolds, president of 
of Hope, Inc., says the 
Fetnization is ‘'a self-help 
ition for survivors of at- 
ted pea pleted suicides. 
y Ross originated this 
FEtization due to the suicide of 
= tusband. Through a dear 
Fed who merely listened, she 
fitble to talk out her frustra- 
FSand grief and sound out her 









own difficulties.” 

McReynolds has found this to be 
true. “My association with the 
organization was due to the death 
by suicide of my son five anda half 
years ago. I had found the same an- 
tidote as Betsy, that being, having 
someone to talk to when my grief 
was almost unbearable. This seems 
to be the biggest answer to solving 
the inner feelings that each sur- 
vivor has. 

“The program is built eround 
one survivor who conducts the 
meeting and one or more profes- 
sionals who. answer questions 
beyond the survivor's knowledge, 


she said. there mainly to express the exact 
“The professional, in dealing feelings that the survivors are deal- 


with the suicidal person is able to ing with or will deal with in the 





“The professional, in dealing with 
the suicidal person is able to 
answer in depth questions put forth 
by the survivors.”’ 





answer in depth questions put future. The survivors are able to 
forth by the survivors. This is their express their feelings without any 
main purpose with the organiza- repercussions.” 

tion. The survivor, as the leader, is Ray of Hope has many functions. 





Ray of Hope’ offers aid to families in which there is a suicide 


“One of the functions of the 
organization is to contact the sur- 
vivors either by phone or by letter 
as soon es possible after the 
suicide. 

“Due to the suicide of a student 
on our campus, the parents were 
contacted and invited to attend the 
Ray of Hope meetings,” McRey- 
nolds said. 

“There are many suicides on 
campuses each year due to peer 
pressure and due to the load of 
studies. The holidays seem to be 
the time most prevalent for this. 
Also due to the economy and the 
pressures families have been 


under, there have been many male 
suicides.” As a result of these 
deaths, there are many family 
members and friends who are left 
with questions, the main one being, 
“Why?” 

McReynolds encourages anyone 
who has lost a loved one by suicide 
to attend the meetings. “Due to 
the necessity of the program we en- 
courage anyone close to a suicide, 
whether family or friend, to come 
and share and help each other with 
the grief process. This helps turn 
the grief process into a growth ex- 
perience, which is necessary for 
each one." 
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EDITORIAL 


Budgets decrease; 
computers grow 


As educational budgets are dwindling across 
the nation it seems strange that more and more 
computers are being introduced to education at 
all levels. Although many people might complain 
that they read too much about computers day 
after day, educationally, computers are just 
beginning to show their full potential 

Credit must go to the local level educators 
and parents of elementary school children, for 
they have been instrumental in introducing 
education to the computer world. 

Now Is the time for the rest of the educational 
field to follow that lead before falling so far 
behind as to be left in a situation where students 
coming Into an institution are more knowledge- 
able than those graduating from the same institu- 
tion 

Do not be misled into believing that 
computers are only for the elite. Even though 
computers are appearing in the more affluent 
school districts throughout the country, some 
small and “dirt-poor”’ counties, as reported in 
TIME, Nov. 15, 1982, have access to micro- 
computers. The computers came as gifts in this 
instance, but this example allows one to look at 
the situation with hope rather than despair. 

Possibilities are almost limitless as to what the 
computer can be used for. Reading the Nov. 1 
edition of NEWSWEEK one finds Carnegie-Mellon 
University in Pennsylvania computerizing its 
campus to an almost unbelievable degree. It is 
suggested that all of CMU's students, as well 
as “everyone else associated with the university” 
can eventually look forward to owning a personal 
computer that will be tied into a system specially 
designed by International Business Machines for 
CMU and its plan 

J. Ray Scott made this comment,We are 
working toward the day when students and 
faculty and staff would not even have to 
come in to the campus.” This may be a bit 
extreme, but no more so than those opposing 
the computerization, mostly humanities stu- 
dents, who say then will have no use for 
their computers after graduation. 

First of all, even if a student did not 
want to keep his computer after graduation 
finding someone to purchase it at a 
reasonable price does not seem far-fetched. 

The object though is to find a use. Discarding 
such a piece of equipment—a learning tool 

in its own right—would be a tremendous 
mistake. 

The key is in opening up to the whole idea of 
computers as an educational device. Once that is 
done the computers will prove themselves. 

President Leon has mentioned that Southern 
needs to prepare its student teachers, 
who will soon be faced with full time 
teaching responsibilities, more thoroughly 
in the computer area. This shows that Dr. 

Leon is not only concerned with Southern's 
future, but the future of its graduates 


as well 
Preparing its graduates for careers In 


today's society is good, but looking 

ahead and readying students for tomorrow's 

society which will surely include computers 

can only be looked upon as excellent foresight. 
Now the challenge is to open up to this 

idea of the computer as an educational device 

and find as many different ways to utilize 

the computer as possible. Southern has an 

opportunity to become one of the first colleges 

to break ground with computers, not In as big 

a way as Carnegie-Mellon, but the step forward 

is just as important 
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In Perspective: 


Nothing good, 


By Dr. Conrad Gubera, 
Associate Professor of Sociology 


This too I know—and wise it were 
If each could know the same— 
That every prison that men build 
Is built with bricks of shame, 
And bound with bars lest Christ should see, 
How men their brothers maim. 


With bars they blur the gracious moon, 
And blind the goodly sun; 

And they do well to hide their hell, 
For in it things are done 

That Son of God nor son of man 
Should never look upon. 


The vilest deeds like poison weeds 
Bloom well in prison-air: 

It is only what is good in man 
That wastes and withers there: 
Pale anguish keeps the heavy gate, 
And the warden is despair. 


Although the British playwright/poet, Oscar 
Wilde, wrote these stanzas before the start of the 
| twentieth century, they seem appropriate as a com- 
| mentary regarding the contemporary prison system 
found throughout the United States. The milieux of 
problems, i.e. overcrowding, inmate crime, idleness, 
sexual abuse and violence seem to predominate 
prison life, especially when it is explored via the 
media. I doubt if the media overstate prison condi- 
tions in these respects. A plethora of criminology 
and penology research, scholarship based, often dry- 
| ly and objectively reinforce the various media ex- 

pose of prisons. For the most part, nothing positive 
‘or good has been said about the prison system. 

It hasn't always been this way. The penitentiary, 
as conceived and initiated in the United States dur- 
ing the early 1800's was exhaulted as the epitome of 
institutions. It was an institution which was con- 
sidered humanitarian because it replaced many 
cruel, violent public punishments which had preced- 
ed it by centuries. Penance for the sin (or crime) was 
the desired effect in the new institution, thus the 
derivation of the term or name “‘penitentiary."" Par- 
ticularly noticeable in this effort were the Quakers 
from Pennsylvania, who actually designed and con- 
structed the first penitentiary. Penance, solitary 
confinement, single person cells, complete silence 
and work (labor) were strictly enforced. Material 
goods produced by inmate labor were sold on the 
open market and most penitentiaries were not only 
economically self supporting but actually generated 










added revenues for the various state treasuries, by 


TE CLASSROOM 


some thousands of dollars each year. This was 
typical for penitentiaries through out the 1800's and 
into the early decades of this century. 

But times, conditions and situation change. Due 
to the influences of labor unions, economic depres- 
sion, public opinion and a tremendous increase of in- 
mates (200 percent increase between 1880 and 1920) 
the penitentiary concept and philosophy died. In its 
wake, a prison system with various auxiliary 
facilities emerged which housed larger members of 
inmates who had very little to do since a combina- 
tion of federal and state legislation now prohibited 
Prison-made goods from being sold in open market 
competition with non-prison-made goods. Gone too 
were the rules of silence, solitary and servitude. 
Crowding conditions now made it necessary for two 
inmates to share the cell space originally built for 
one. Efforts were now oriented toward “‘rehabilita- 
tion’ of inmates and to accomplish this benign 
aspiration new educational courses, job skills train- 
ing, self improvement classes and therapy sessions 
were instituted. For the adult convict all of these 
were voluntary regarding his participation. In 
theory, participation in and completion of these 
endeavors would facilitate inmate improvement and 
parole release, should the inmate seek this oppor- 
tunity to shorten his prison time. Thus, predicated 
upon rational theory, this system would return con- 
victed felons to society with redeemed behaviors 
and personalities. 

‘The new system was supposed to have worked. In 
some respects it has. Approximately four out of 
every ten inmates do not return to the prison as 
recidivists (repeaters). Interestingly, there are few 
pieces of research which have studied the ‘‘cor- 
rected’ felon but a mass of data has been produced 
regarding those who repeat. Data regarding those 
who have been ostensibly rehabilitated would be of 
significant value in the behavioral sciences and 
penology. 

To be specific, our prison system is in trouble. 
With a majority of the citizens and criminal judges 
in this country believing in the use of longer prison 
sentences, overcrowding in prisons has become the 
major problem. Racial and ethnic diversities com- 
Pound the tenseness while the average inmate 
(statistical average, that is) has a formal education 
of less than ten years of schooling. Various gangs 
compete for cell block domination and the ever pre- 
sent sexual frustrations complements the ones of 
homosexual relationships. The personal safety of 
the inmate and his limited posessions cannot be 
guaranteed. And all prisons carry within them the 
potential for an explosive disturbance, riot or in- 
stitutional take over. There is no doubt that more of 
these will occur in the future. The conditions which 


positive has been said of system 


provoke them are prevailing. With evey gg 
revenues and tax base eroding in this 
economic era, it is obvious that more 
capital improvements, new facilities or bus 
mate programs, etc. will not materialize Suckis 

pity for any/all prison improvement wil 4.4 
greater sums of expenditures, 

Thus the prison system continues. Changes 
organizational, managerial and political iy 4 
cause and effects. Ideally smaller institut af 
instead of 2000 population) of the intermid 
(medium) security type would alleviate som 
problems. A more widespread use of party 
more counselors and caseworkers would 
supervision of the inmate in the Community setisf 
The extended development of local, com, 
facilities, notably half-way houses, is yery 
ingful in that those inmates most capable ¢f 
support and self-discipline can more quick 
returned to society. Such facilities are muchley 
pensive to operate than the prison which my 
the general public between $16,000 to $20/i 
nually per inmate in operation costs, Howeva ij 
very difficult to open new halfway houses ip 
community because of the inmate stigma, ox 
for public safety, and what such a facility wodu) 
to lower property values in surrounds 
neighborhoods. Everyone seems to want prise 
all means! The public doesn’t realize how intia) 
and important such community projects are, 

Prison officials have remarked that a who 
attitude toward prisons and inmate's neds 
evolve. Wistfully they may draw analogies tos 
change in public support and attitude that mez 
health and hospitals have accomplished dunzgi 
past two generations. It is doubtful if thi 
achievable since the generic base for the compan 
is vitally different—committing a crime as 
to becoming ill. The future of the American 
system is not doubtful however; it will be the x 
in the twenty-first century as it is now, unlesssn} 
remarkable changes occur in public attitudes 
public financing. Meanwhile, as Oscar ¥ 
lamented regarding many of those whom bb 
seen in prison, the following stanza from ‘I 
Ballad of Reading Gaol’ (English word {a i} 
prison) seems timelessly apropos for many ome 
porary inmates; 
















I know not whether laws be right, 
Or whether laws be wrong; 

Alll that we know who lie in jail 
Is that the wall is strong; 

And that each day is like a year, 
A year whose days are long 
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Sfained 
glass, 


a most 


colorful art 


Stained glass (upper left) 
separates Sam Lopp’s store 
from his workshop. Lopp 
(top center) examines the cut 
glass, then (far ight) mounts it 
for setting, and (above) after 
‘preparing his equipment, he 
(center) solders lead cames 
‘around the glass. 





= 


To some, the world is seen through rose colored glasses, But for 
Sam Lopp, the world is seen through a stained glass window. Lopp, 
a local stained glass artist, owns a stained glass studio and does 
work for restaurants, churches, businessess, and homes in the 
Joplin ares. 

Though Lopp had an art background in high school, he didn't 






he 
girlfriend was interested in it and I decided to build her a panel fora 
Christmas present.” 

‘The art started out as a hobby for Lopp, but it eventually became 
‘a full-time job. He started out working part-time in a local shop. 

“I was working in a shop part-time here in town. The shop went 
out of business, and I bought all of the inventory they had,” he said. 

When Lopp first went into business for himself, his shops were in- 
formal. ‘I worked out of two or three garages, and jobs were mostly 
from word of mouth,” he said. "I worked part-time for a couple of 
years while I hed another job.” 

He opened his shop here in Joplin about eight years ago. His 
studio, Windfall Light Stained Glass Studio, is currently located at 
512 Joplin St. 

At the studio, Lopp crafts residential windows, side lights, and 
bathroom and kitchen windows. He also does commercial work for 
restaurants and restores church windows. 

Stained glass windows are built using two basic methods, lead 
‘caming and copper foil. Lopp uses both methods in his work. 

“J start out with a design or pattern. I then cut out each in- 
dividual piece of glass with a hand glass cutter according to the pat- 
tern,” Lopp said. 

At this stage, the project is completed using either the lead cam- 
ing method or the copper foil method. 

"In the lead caming method, the individual pieces of glass are laid 
on a duplicate of the original pattern, with enough spaces in be- 
tween the pieces for the lead cames. The pieces of glass are then each 
wrapped with lead cames, and laid back on the pattern. The ends of 
the cames are then soldered together,’’ Lopp explained. 


After this the window is weatherized by applying DAP compound 












in the cracks of the cames. If the window is large, small steel sup- 
port bars are placed across the window to further reinforce it. 

With the copper foil method, no lead cames are used. Instead, 
small strips of copper foil around %-inch thick are used to join the 
glass pieces together. 

“After the glass is cut, I wrap the foil around the edges of each 
piece of glass and fold it over the edges. I then lay the pieces of glass 
on the pattern. 

“Next, I use the flux on the foil edges and apply solder in such a 
way as to forma bead,” Lopp explained. “This method is mostly us- 
ed with making lamps, where you have to mold on a curve.” 

Depending on its size, a window will take anywhere from three to 
10 hours to complete. Some of the larger windows can take up to 40 
hours. 

Lopp has some professional pointers for anyone who is interested 
in learning the art of stained glass. 

“The best way for beginners to learn is to enroll in a class and get 
the fundamentals from it,” he said. “The main skills that need to be 
mastered are cutting and soldering.” 

In the past, continuing education courses in stained glass have 
been given through Missouri Southern. Lopp taught several of 
these. 

“The classes that I've taught through Missouri Southern were 
beginner stained glass classes,” Lopp said. “They were taught in 
my shop.” 

In the classes, Lopp taught the students the basic techniques in 
both methods of construction. 

“In the beginning stained glass classes, I taught the students the 
process of learning to cut and lead glass," he said. "The students 
also learned the copper foil method. Each student did two projects, 
each about one square foot in size.” 

If enough interest is shown, this type of class will be taught again 
by Lopp this spring, 





Story by Marty Oetting 
Photos by Marty Kassab 
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Jazz band 
to perform 
tonight 


Jazz music from New Orleans 
will be presented by the Preserva- 
tion Hall Jazz Band tonight at 8 in 
Taylor Auditorium. 

‘The performance is part of the 
Community Concert Series and is 
free to Southern students with 
presentation of their I.D. cards. 
‘Admission for others is by season 
ticket. 

‘The band will play songs that the 
audience will like and want to hear. 
‘This jazz music was played in 
street parades, saloons and river 
boats at the turn of the century. 
It's music played by men who 
worked the docks all day but 
weren't too tired to blow their 
horns most of the night. 

The music comes from the souls 
of the men who created a musical 
tradition in their own lifetimes. 
Band members have made and 
played this music for more than 50 
years and it is a part of them. 

In the band, Percy Humphrey is 
the leader and a master of the 
trumpet. Frank Demond plays 
trombone and banjo; Willie Jo. 
Humphrey, Jr. plays clarinet; 
Allan Jaffe, tuba player; James 
Miller, piano player; Marvin Kim- 
ball, master of stringed in- 
struments and Frank Parks, drum 
player. 


Auditions 
Tuesday 
for plays 


Auditions for Studio ‘83-1 & 2 
will be Tuesday from 4-6 p.m. and 
Wednesday 11-noon and 1-3 p.m. in 
Taylor Auditorium. 

‘The auditions are open to anyone 
who is interested and one does not 
have to be a student. ‘These plays 
are for anyone who always wanted 
to be in one bu} were too afraid to 
try out,"’ said Milton Brietze, direc- 
tor of theatre. 

The plays are directed by senior 
theatre students in April at the 
Barn Theatre. % 

The shows are one-act plays with 
17 roles. These plays are: The 
Public Eye by Peter Schaffer, 
directed by Warren Mayer; The 
Collection by Harold Pinter, direc- 
tor Chester Lien; Third & Oak: the 
Laundromat by Marsha Norman, 
directed by Jan Maldonado; The 
Spoon River Anthology arranged 
by Charles Aidman, director Lu 
Anne Wilson; and 12 Pound Look 
by J.M. Berry, directed by Randy 
Capps. 

“Experience is not necessary. 
‘There is concentration of directing 
‘and acting. The directors set the 
model units arranging them to 
their plays. Many times, people 
who have acted in these studio 
plays have gone on to the main 
stage,” said Brietze. 

If a person cannot make the audi- 
tion dates he can call the theatre of- 
fice for another time slot at 
624-8100, ext. 275. 


RTS 





Twin 


Spiva Art Center will celebrate 
the opening of two exhibits, ‘“Cry- 
ing for a Vision: A Rosebud 
Trilogy, 1886-1976" and Charles 
Banks Wilson's “Search for the 
Purebloods"’ on Sunday with a 
reception 

The reception, hosted by the Car- 
thage Arts Council, is open to the 
public without charge and will be 
held from 2-5 p.m. Wilson will at- 
tend the opening and be available 
to autograph copies of the exhibi- 
tion catalog and poster during that 
ume. 

‘The exhibit, “Crying for a Vi- 
sion: A Rosebud Trilogy, 
1886-1976"", gives visitors a uni- 
que, deeply moving view of nearly 
a century of life on an Indian reser- 
vation as seen through the eyes 
and lenses of three photographers. 

‘The photographers, John Ander- 
son in the late 19th Century, 
Eugene Buechell in the 


International cast: 


‘Up With People’ 


There's more to “Up With Peo- 
ple'’ than just music. Incorporated 
in 1968 as a non-profit, indepen- 
dent, international, educational 
program, “Up With People” has a 
two-fold purpose. 

It is to build bridges of 
understanding and communication 
among people, cultures and coun: 
tries and to give young people a 
learning experience that not only 
broadens the intellect, but matures 


the person. 

Each cast member, aged 18 to 
26, is also a student. During the 11 
months the students spend on the 
road, they travel an average of 
95,000 miles, learning first hand of 
the diversity of cultures and 
customs around the world. 

‘The "Up With People" students 
participate in a planned program of 
travel, performance, living with 
host families, exposure to various 





Magician David Wilis is the master of ceremonies Wednesday night 
at the CAB-Sponsored dance-concert, He began his career as a 
street magician and he has performed at colleges, schools, clubs, 


1920's-'40's, and Don Doll in the 
1970's, lived among the Brule 
Sioux tribe on the Rosebud reser- 
vation in South Dakota and 
faithfully captured with their 
cameras the dilemma of a people 
caught between two worlds: tradi- 
tional tribal life and the white 
man's ways. 

Touring under the auspices of 
Mid-America Arts Alliance and the 
Missouri Arts Council, “Crying for 
a Vision’ has been adapted from a 
larger exhibit which has already 
been seen by over 60,000 people in 
Dallas, Kansas City, Williams- 
burg, Va., at St. Louis’ Gateway 
Arch Museum and in communities 
throughout the Midwest and New 
England. A paperback book about 
the exhibit has also been publish- 
ed. 


The Brule Sioux were one of the 
proud tribes of the Plains whose 
nomadic culture centered on hun- 


and on television 


ting buffalo. When Anderson first 
visited them in the 1880's, the old 
chiefs who had fought the white 
man posed for him in their 
ceremonial regalia and war bon- 
nets, Traditional tipis were still in 
use, but sod houses had sprung up 
alongside them. The memories of 
an ancient culture had remained 
strong, but the Sioux were now 
confined to the reservation, no 
longer free to roam the plains. 

By the 1920's when Jesuit priest 
Eugene Buechel came to the reser- 
vation, Indians had become 
America’s “forgotten people’. 
Traditional buckskins had given 
way to cotton dresses, pants and 
jackets, and the Sioux seemed to 
be turning their backs on their 
heritage and trying to blend into 
the white world. 

In the 1970's, Doll, also a Jesuit 
priest and professional 


Fools Face to appear 
in dance-concert 


us Activities Board is plan- 
ar Ganceconcert Wednesday at 
7 pm. in Memorial Hell with 
guests Magician David Willis and 
the band Fools Face. 

‘There will be a floor area cleared 
for dancing. Tickets are $3 for 
students in advance only and $5 
for general public and at the door. 
Tickets can be bought in the Stu- 
dent Activities otaes Boor 101 of 
Billingsly Student Center. 

Willis aban his career as a 
street magician in Washington, 
D.C. It allowed him to develop his 
unique approach to magic and com- 


ye . 

Telling jokes as often as doing 
tricks, Willis and Sidney the Skunk 
(the world’s only Skunk impres- 
sionist) quickly became regular 
features of Washington's George- 
town area. His career as a street 
magician ended, however when the 
police asked him to stop perform- 
ing because his show attracted 
hundreds of people and blocked 
traffic in the streets. 

‘This forced him to begin perfor- 
ming at comedy clubs, shopping 
centers, schools, colleges, univer- 
sities and on TV all over the U.S. 
and England. 


Realizing that many people have 
never seen such a funny magic 


show as his, Willis vows that he 
will continue to travel and perform 
until every man, woman and child 
in the U.S. has seen his show or un- 
til he makes enough money to 
retire, whichever comes first. 

At the dance concert, Willis will 
be the master of ceremonies. He 
will warm up the audience and in- 
troduce the acts, keep the audience 
rolling between sets and provide a 
professional climax to the event. 

Fools Face formed in 1974 in 
Springfield. The original members 
are Brian Coffman (guitar, vocals), 
Tommy Dwyer (drums), Jimmy 


-Frink (guitar, vocals), Jim Wirt 


(bass, yocals) and Dale McCoy 

(keyboards, saxophone, vocals) 
For years, Fools Face remained a 

part-time endeavor, rehearsing 


exhibits to open Sunday at Spiva Art Center 


photographer, found a people 
reawakened by the Native 
American movement to their In- 
dian identities. Long hair, feathers, 
tribal dances had returned. But the 
trappings of an earlier time were 
mixed with cars, refrigerators and 
TV sets. Two ways of life were sit- 
ting side by side, as the Sioux pick- 
ed what they like and what was 
available to them from each 
culture. 

“Crying for a Vision” is a tour- 
ing exhibit and has been organized 
with the cooperation of the Buechel 
Memorial Lakota Museum. 

The exhibit, ‘Search for the 
Purebloods”’, by Charles Wilson of 
Miami, Olda., features original por- 
traits of pureblood Indians. 

Representing 32 tribes, the por- 
traits are all of "‘purebloods,”’ In- 
dians of one tribe without ancestry 
of other tribes or races. The exhibit 





nightly and engaging in a jn; 

number of live performamy nd 
five members were able t mrt 
tain their daytime jobs and Schad, 


ing. 

Sometime in 1979, it became a. |_ 
dent that Fools Face needed t.°" 
full-time. At the time, the 
was enjoying @ successfy) mini 
tour of Texas clubs and beginn 
to discuss plans for the reer 
of a Fools Face album. 

Thus, five years after its j, 
tion, Fools Face was "born go? 
this time a8 a full-time tour 
recording music’group,  ¢" 

The plans for an album wey 
realized in the form of Hew 4 
Observe, released in the fall 
1979, ‘The record contained, {1 
original songs, representing 
writing talents of three of the band 
members. 

The success of the first albuz 
was accompanied by the bandy 
growing popularity throughout the 
Midwest. In short, the band 
became one of the top drawing at 
tractions at each of its increasing 
number of venues. 

More recently, acceptance an 
recognition of Fools Face by bol, 
critics and audiences have bee 
aided by the release of a secmd 
record album. 

Tell America was rel 
November 1981 and taal eae 
nationwide critical acclaim and 
sales which, nearly a year late|, 
have yet to slow down. The albun|_ 
contains 14 original songs, 
representing the writing skill of 
four band members, 

In addition to the success of 
their albums, 1982 also found 
Fools Face sharing stages with 
numerous national recording er 
tists, including Greg Kihn, 
Graham Parker, Marshall Crey 
shaw, Stray Cate’ and Elvis| 
Costello. 

Fools Face is currently pre 
to release another alba Pubs 
Places featuring 12 more origins) 
songs. 





includes pencil drawings and tw 
watercolors, : 

Following a year-long statewits 
tour of Oklahoma which began a 
the Governor's Gallery in the Sta 
Capitol, the exhibit received adé- 
tional funding to travel for another 
18 months to sites in Oklahom, 
Missouri and Arkansas. The ex 
hibit has been refurbished and a: 
panded to display nine addition! 
works by Wilson. 

“Wilson's perceptive sense d 
subject and sympathetic renderitg, 
infuse into the ‘tired composite d_ 
sags and wrinkles’ of eb 
pureblood’s countenance which int 
mystic way communicates ut 
queness of ethnicity, the pain oli 
tercultural conflict and strife, ax!) 
the quiet determination to sustah) 
‘the old way’ in a fast changing 
world,” states the introduction to 
the exhibit’s catalog. | 








seeks to build bridges of understanding. .. 


cultures and community service. 
Through these experiences the 
students gain a better understan- 
ding of themselves and their abili- 
ty to contribute to the global com- 
munity. 

The concept of the program has 
come about as a result of a grant 
from the W.K. Kellogg Foundation 
of Battle Creek, Mich. These funds 
have provided for the staff, 
research and materials required by 


this component of the “Up With 
People" educational program. 

‘An average day often includes 
visits to area schools, hospitals and 
institutions, a tour of a local point 
of interest or a meeting with the 
heads of industry and government 
in an exchange of questions and 
ideas. 

Each student lives with an 


average of 80 different families 


during the length of their tour. 


Some 60 hosts are expected to par- 
ticipate during their stay here, 
sharing in their lifestyles and in- 
terests. 

‘The performers also do their own 
stage work, promotion and day-to- 
day logistics. Students may also 
Teceive college credit for indepen- 
dent study assignments they 
undertake on the road. 

Up with People annually inter. 


Views 8,000 students between th 
ages of 18-25. Of that number, thy, 
can only accommodate 500 as 
members. Students are scce 
not upon their degree of talent, bal 
rather their character, matunty 
and motivation to spend a year BY 
ing to people. “Up With Peo!’ 
will conduct interviews for 
students directly after the perl: 
mance. 


. . and will perform two shows in Taylor Auditorium next week 


Missouri Southern students, 
faculty and staff are invited to ex- 
perience the spirit and enthusiasm 
of the dynamic “Up with People 
Show” coming to Joplin Friday, 
March 11, and Saturday, March 12 
at 8 p.m. in Taylor Auditorium 
sponsored by the Joplin Globe. 

‘The international cast of 100 
young men and women has been 


enjoyed by millions in 42 countries 
around the world. “Up with Peo 
ple” made its third Super Bowl ap- 
pearance last year at half-time. 

‘A special cast also appeared dai- 
ly at the 1982 World's Fair in 
Knoxville, Tenn, and an alumni 
cast performed at San Diego's Se 
World last summer. 

Characterized as a “festival jn 


music for the whole family," the 
1983 edition of the show has 
something for everyone. The 
talented cast and band soon in- 
volve the audience directly in the 
production. 

Featured in this year’s show is a 
musical look at the 1960's, taking 
the audience back to the sights and 
sounds of Motown, surf music, the 


hootenanny and the Beatles. “‘Un- 
cle Victor and Auntie's Ola’s’’ Vic- 
trola machine even goes back fur- 
ther to the Roaring 1920's and the 
Swing era. 

Plus there is a colorful interna- 
tional medley with folk songs and 
dances of the different countries 
“Up With People” has travelled to. 

“Up with People" is described as 


“a lively, spirited show... 
energetically performed with a 
talented internationcast and band 
students from 16 different coun- 
tries, making this show an ex- 
cellent entertainment value.” 
Advance ticket prices for the 
concerts are $6 for adults, 85 for 
students and senior citizens. Prices 





at the door will be $6.50 for ad 
and $5.50 for students and sent 
citizens. All tickets are on s#le# 
the Joplin Globe, Ernie Williams? 
Music, Ken Reynold’s Pharms 
and all May's City Stores. 

For additional information © 
the show, call the Promotion Te 
at 623-3480, ext. 186. 

















































‘| poptism of Fire, the Nazi pro- 

ame featurette and the Preven 

| |famedy Boudu Saved from Drown. 

; will be shown at 7:30 pm 

yy in the Connor Ballroom of 
‘|pilingsly Student Center. 


t film festival co-sponsored 
|hy the Missouri Southern Film 
‘society and Missouri Arts Council. 
|""Boptism of Fire is a very rare, 


da film. This shameless piece 


dans who worked on the earlier 
mous Hitler documentary 
triumph of Will and is the same 
‘Soglish narrated version which 
jas originally released for distribu- 
‘jon in Britain. $ 

| | The Nazis try to justify their in- 
yasion of Poland and the 
“bravery” of 


ing up bridges and railroads. Ger- 


shown being “liberated.” The film 
fads with 17 minutes of Nazi 
pwsreels, showing Hitler's “great 


yim Van Hooser 


| Remember The Sting in 1973, a 
| George Roy Hill movie with 
stars Newman and Redford? 
| Te movie won seven Oscars, in- 
doding Best Picture and became 
“cz of the biggest box-office hits in 
povie history. 

| Now, nearly 10 years later, 
| Universal Pictures has released its 
| equel, The Sting II. The movie 
kes place in the 1940's New 
| York, just before the war. 


on Record: 


by Doug Moore 


‘As the new year brings many 
danges, the music field is no ex- 
mtion. Many new groups have 
gofaced from countries such as 
‘Australia, England and the 
(therlands. One of these group? 
the exceptional Duran Duran 
tum England. 

Duran Duran is a five man band 
roared up the charts this 
teat with their album, Rio and 







of years in the Army. 
ment will release you from 


‘active duty, 


your debt 


incentives 


‘This is the 10th program in the fro; 


| sally incredible, all-out Nazi pro. b 
| | as filmed by many of the techni- 


German soldiers the 
oder fire is contrasted with the j 
“cowardice” of the Poles in blow- hy 


‘pan peasants living in Poland are been 


TOUCH OF CLASS 
HAIR FASHIONS 


813 Maiden Lane 


| A 20% DISCOUNT on ALL services 
with your MSSC ID. 


623— 


NEED HELP WITH 
YOUR STUDENT LOAN? 


If you've attended college on a Guaranteed 
tudent Loan or a National Direct Student Loan made 
after October 1, 1975, consider spending a couple 
If you rain for certain specialties, thepevents 
(or $1,500, whichever is greater) for each year of 
Obviously, a three-year enlistment cancels 100% 
of your debt. Butif you sign up for the Army sexclusive 
tWwo-ycar enlistment option, wel still cancel 2/3 of 


Plus, you may be eligible for generous educational 


___ Tofind outhow toserve your country and get out 
of debt, call the number below. 


ARMY. BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


CALL: 623-7966 








who van ee him 
citizen. Instead of | 
Gratitude, he rebel 
restriction on his 


e Lerezin- 
This hilarious comedy has ac- 
tually grown in stature and 
relevance with time. The 
the film are best 
Cerpts of criticism: 
treasure,..this ear] 


to pure anarchy" (The Sun- 
day Times). "What a treat we have 
apariing’ a 33 Yearel...It is 
un i 
Standard (Evening 


‘Through the film, Producer Jenn- 
ings Lang (three Airport sequels 
and The Front Page) attempts to 
thrill the viewer with slick cons 
and double crosses at a fast pace 
by the trio of Fargo Gondorff 
(Jackie Gleason), Jake Hooker 
(Mac Davis) end a lady con 
Veronica (Teri Garr) Sadly, this 
does not happen. 

The plot is not plausible, the 
script is full of old cliches and con- 
versations that any rational person 


the steamy new single “H 

Like the Wolf’. Both the slbum 
and single have leaped into 
Billboard's Top Ten destined for 
the number one spot. 

The group, composed of Simon 
LeBon, Nick Rhodes and brothers 
John, Roger end Andy Taylor 
released their current album in late 
spring of 1982, but it didn't receive 
national attention until late in the 
‘year. 

They gained recognition in the 





1230 








173 of your indebtedness 





























in real life would avoid. I was 
especially disappointed to see 
Jackie Gleason (Smokey and the 
Bandit films and The Toy) act so 
mediocre; it was obvious that pro- 
ducer Lang did not give Gleason 
the freedom he neads to be the 
reat actor that he usually is 

The movie's problems go far 
beyond its poor quality. All during 
the film I could not help but 
wonder what Newman, Redford 
and Hill could have done with this 


midwest by appearing in Kansas 
City as a prep band for the rock 
group, Blondie in August of last 
year. Since then, their career has 
akyrocketed. 

The name Duran Duran was 
taken from the science-fiction 
spoof adventure film, Barbarella 
starring Jane Fonda. One of the 
zany characters in the movie was 
named Duran Duren and this in- 
spired the talented group - from 
London to use it as their own 








Michel Simon and Jean Daste star in 
Jean Renior's Boudu Saved trom | 
Drowning. The movie traces a 

man's development from a vamp | 

to a model citizen, | 


ae ae 
Con starts when you buy ticket for Sting 


turkey. After all, can you imagine 
Star Trek without the Enterprise 
or Catch 22 without Yossarian? 

Over all, the movie was a bit of a 
letdown after The Sting and at 
times it is boring. 

My recommendation is to save 
your money; the Barn Theatre film 
Raiders of the Lost Ark is better, 
more original and only costs 50 
cents, As far as The Sting II goes, 
the con starts when you buy the 
tickets, 


i Se Ce anedec ta ee) I ne, on are 
Watch out for Duran Duran! They’re hot 


The album Rio is an excellent ex- 
ample of today's music with in- 
tricate keyboards and synthesizers 
combined with the saxophone and 
great vocal ability. 

Their songs “Hold Back the 
Rain’ and the title cut “Rio” are 
sure to be follow-up hits to 
“Hungry Like the Wolf”. Keep 
listening for Duran Duran. You 
shouldn't have to try too hard. 
These guys are hot. 


DON’S GOVERNMENT SURPLUS BARN 


624- 


‘5750 


3% miles south of I-44 on 71, 
turn right and go 3 miles on Spurgeon Road 


Brand new field jackets $42.88 
Camouflage hooded sweashins $12.95 


Surphes field pents with cargo pocket 


$15.00 2 pair 
Surplus fatigues 

New fatigues 
Camouflage dothing 
Jurgle boos. $24.95 


GOOD QUALITY Fr 


Backpacks 
Genuine G.1. wool sweaters 

Jeep caps (like Radar wean) 
Genuine U.S. survival knives 
Gold vine mouniain climbing rope 
Desks 

Swivel chairs 


‘OR LESS MONEY 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK!!! 







Buy one Ken's 


‘ pizza (deep pan or thin 


crust) and get the next smaller 

‘size pizza with equal number 

lof toppings or less for 990 

lOne coupon per pizza. Offer 

not good with other promotions 

lor coupons. 

1313 West 7th 
623-7040 

4th & Rangeline 
781-6362 


Ken’s. 


Student discount cards av: 





KEN’S OFFERS YOU MORE!! 


COUPONS EXPIRE MARCH 2, 1983 






Get $2.50 off the 
price of any large Ken's 
pizza or $1.50 off the price of 
any Ken’s medium (or small ~ 
deep pan) pizza. One coupon 

per pizza. Offer not good with 
other promotions or coupons. 


NOW, ALL YOU CAN EAT 
SOUP AND SALAO BAR 
AVAILABLE ANYTIME! 


$1.59 


ailable with valid student ID. 
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Enjoyment of life led 
to major in music 


By Sherry Grissom 


Voice major Tandee Prigmore is 
a person who enjoys life, music and 
being with people. Her enjoyment 
of being with people is what led her 
to the decision of becoming a 
teacher. 

She said, “When I came to 
Southern I was undecided my first 
semester. I didn't really know 
what I wanted to do. I had thought 
about going into law, being an at- 
torney, but I don’t think I am cut 
out for that. 

“T had a voice, and I really had 
talent with it, that I could go 
somewhere with it, and I love 
children, so I decided that what I 
wanted to do was to teach. That is 
what decided it for me, I knew I 
had the voice, I had the talent and 
I loved children, so that is why I 
went into the field of music.’” 

Even though Prigmore did not 
decide to be @ voice major until 
later, she said, “There have been 
several people who encouraged me 
to go into music. Terry, my hus- 
band has really encouraged me, for 
which 1 am thankful, and my 
mother, father, grandparents and 
people at church have also en- 
couraged me. Wayne Lawson, choir 
director at Parkwood High School, 
really wanted me to go into 
music.” 

At the present time the choir is 
the only group at Southern that 
Prigmore is singing with. “I just 
do my solo work. I am starting to 
prepare for my senior recital, which 
is a year from now. Then with the 
piano Sandra Whitehead and I are 
doing a duet." 

In order to prepare for the senior 
recital Prigmore said, “Dr. Sims 
and I are starting to talk about the 
pieces that I am going to do 
because in a recital you have to do 
quite a few pieces, so we started 
discussing that. 

“Right now we are getting ready 
for the Aria Arts Song concert, 
which is March 10. I am doing an 
oratorio and an art song for that, 
so I am trying to get those worked 
up, 

Prigmore believes that during a 
concert or recital the success of the 
performance lies as much in the 
hands of the accompanist as in the 
voice of the singer. "My accom- 
panist is Mike Moyer here at 
school,” said Prigmore, “and 1 
don't know what I would do 
without him. 

“A singer is nothing without a 
good accompanist, and he is ex- 
cellent; he is really good. There are 
people at church who accompany 
me, but here Mike is the one I real- 
ly like. But I have never really 
tried any of the others, I have 
always hed Mike to accompany 
me.” 

Prigmore enjoys nearly all types 
of music. She said, ‘'I like all music 


really, now I don't like the hard 
rock. I really don’t enjoy that or 
the punk or any thing like that. 
But I enjoy some Country 
Western. I like classical music. 

“My favorite would not be 
gospel, but something that has a 
sacred setting, art songs or 
oratorios. The oratorio I am doing 
now is Hear Ye Israel. That is my 
favorite, something that glorifies 
the Lord's name. Of course I think 
all music glorifies His name, the 
way He said, “Make a joyful noise 
unto the Lord,” and I think 
basically all music does that, so I 
like all music." 

She said, “The oratorio is my 
favorite, because I like something 
that's a challenge to sing, 
something that is a little more dif 
ficult so that I have to work al 
and the oratorio is definitely it. 
like something that gives a 
message. I have done several 
Psalms that are set into songs. 
They are songs of the Psalms. I en- 
joy that, something straight out of 
God's word.” 

Prigmore is a member of the 
choir at Calvary Baptist Church. 
She also has a trio at church and 
sings solos quite often. She said, “I 
feel that singing in church is what 
itis all about, because without the 
Lord I wouldn't have a voice. 
That's the whole crux of it. | know 
the Lord gave me a voice for a pur- 
pose, and I want to use it to glorify 
his name. 

“It is my way of witnessing. I 
don’t do well witnessing. I guess I 
am too shy, I don't know, but I 
witness through singing.” 

Besides being a student, and be- 
ing active in the church choir, 
Prigmore is also a wife and works 
part-time outside the home. 

She said, "The first semester I 
was married was hectic, because I 
couldn't quite get a schedule down. 
But this semester I think I finally 
got the pattern down. Terry docs 
quite a bit around the house for me; 
he helps, and I don’t know what I 
would do without him. He is a very 
understanding, good husband; he 
helps me a great deal.”” 

She went on to add, “I work for 
my father, an attorney. I work 20 
hours a week for him. Some people 
think I have it easy, but not really. 
Mom has worked for him 20 years, 
and when we are in the office we are 
@ team. I am thankful that I can 
work with them, because I enjoy it, 
and it is a good experience. After 
Terry gets out of law school I plan 
to be his secretary and give private 
voice lessons.” 

Prigmore said, I have a very 
close family and I am very for- 
tunate for that. We all have a good 
time together, and we all enjoy 
each other, and I think that is 
something many people don't 

ve. 
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Taylor Auditorium 


Admission free 


to MSSC students 


THE HAPPIEST SOW OF THE YEAR 
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Virgil Parker rounds the corner in an attempt to drive in for a layup against Fort Hays State. 


Lions to begin playoffs on home court 


Missouri Southern, finishing 
third in the final NAIA District 16 
Dunkel basketball ratings, will 
meet number six Southwest Bap- 
tist, 16-15, at 7:30 p.m. Saturday 
at Robert Ellis Young Gymnasium 
in the opening round of post-season 
playoffs. 

Other first-round matchups will 
find number one Rockhurst, 21-5, 
‘at home against the School of the 
Ozarks, 22-9; number two Drury, 
19-11, will host William Jewell, 
19-9, and number four Central 
Methodist, 22-6, will entertain 
Avila, 14-13. 

School of the Ozarks advanced 


*. 
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into the playoffs after winning the 
Ozark Collegiate Conference and 
they are ranked 11th in the final 
Dunkel ratings. Central Methodist 
gained a spot in the playoffs after 
winning the Heart of America Con- 
ference and they are ranked fourth 
in the ratings. 

Although the University of 
Missouri—Kansas City and 
Missouri Western finished higher 
than Avila, Southwest Baptist and 
William Jewell in the ratings 
district officials eliminated both 
schools by invoking the ‘Evangel 
clause’ since those schools did not 
win 40 per cent of their games. 


Back in 1981 Evangel earned a 
spot in the playoffs on the strength 
of its Dunkel rating even though it 
had a record of 3-24 

Rockhurst finished with a 49.9 
rating in the Dunkels. Drury was 
second at 47.0, then Southern at 
45.6 and Central Methodist next at 
40.7. The top eight were rounded 
out with the University of 
Missouri—Kansas City 40.1, 
Missouri Western 38.5, Avila 36.7 
and Southwest Baptist 36.6 

When Missouri Southern and 
Southwest Baptist meet on Satur- 
day it will be the third of this 
season and the Lions have beaten 


MARCH 3rd or 4th 


for the Military Science 
MID-SEMESTER COURSE 


2 Hours of Credit 


Contact the Military Science 
Department for Details — PA 109 or 
phone extension 245. 


BE ALL YOU CAN BE 
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the Bearcats 101-73 here and 68-57 
at Bolivar. The semifinals will be 
played Monday at the sites of the 
highest-ranked winners after the 
opening round. The district cham- 
pionship game is scheduled for 
March 9 on the home court of the 
highest-ranked finalist. 

Tickets for the Missouri 
Southern-Southwest Baptist game 
are on sale from 1] am. until 1 
pm. on Friday at Young Gym- 
nasium's ticket office. Tickets are 
$4 for adults and $2 for students 
and the box office will be open at 6 
p.m. on Saturday. 
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in district 


William Woods stopped 
Southern cold Monday night at 
Fulton, downing the Lady Lions 
74-70 in the opening round of the 
District 16 post season tourna: 
ment, | 

Southern, runner-up in last 
year's NAIA championship 
tourney, finished the season 12-14 
overall, 6-3 in district 16 and 6-8 in 
the CSIC conference. Coach Jim 
Phillips commented, “Obviously I 
wish that we would have done bet- 
ter; even last year I wanted to do 
better, but I think that we did a 
good job of establishing some 
credibility this year.” 

In their final game, the Lady 
Lions fell behind quickly as the 
Owls took a commanding 16 point 
half time lead and opened up a 20 
point margin after the intermis- 
sion. With fewer than 10 minutes 
left, Southern finally sparked and 
with their 1-3-1 zone defense, 
began to dwindle William Woods’ 
lead. The Lady Lions came within 
three on several occasions but 
could not get any closer, as Woods 
held on to win by four. 

Kim Entwistle, Liene Womack 
and Carla Coble combined for 53 
points as Entwistle and Womack 
scored 18 each and Coble chipped 
in 17 for Woods. Four players hit 
double figures for the Lady Lions. 
Linda Castillon drilled 18 points, 
Missy Evans hit 17, Margaret 
Womack had 12 and Becky Fly ad- 
ded 10 for the Lady cagers. 


¥ Woods stops Ladig 


playoffs 


Rebounding went 
way som) behing Tiny 
vorak's eight boards 
Fields’ and Dee Dee Rat 
rebounds. Woods’ Won. 2 8 
rebounders with 1] weak 
Entwistle added nine po 
also led the Owls with gee" 
as did Fly for Souther" 
Saturday night South: 
Oral Roberts University \4 
tion's only undefeated as 
Roberts, 23-0, was ranked 
the NCAA going into the 
The dominating Lady 7h, 
shot the Lady Lions from 


by 32 percentage points, bit 
59 pet 


of 80 attempts for 
while Southern could on) 9 
on 15 of 65 shots for 277" 

““A lot of shots were unde 
Tt was them hitting the of 
boards. They had three i 
six feet in there Putting in ps 
shots,” said Phillips, 

Four Titans scored in a 
numbers with Kim Davie jn 
all players with 24 talja 9 
Montgomery added 17, folmesd 
Opie Lowery with 14 and [jy 
Hendrick with 12, Fly 
Lions with 16 followed by Casa 
with 10. Reeves and Evans 
next with eight each, 

Davis also led all playens 
bounds with 11. Montgonen 
bed 10 and Lowery nine fyi 
Roberts. Dvorak grabbed 
caroms and Fields and Ree’ 
tributed five each for Southey 











Lions sweep SWBU 
in baseball action 


Missouri Southern swept past 
Southwest Baptist in a baseball 
double-header at Bolivar on Tues- 
day by the scores of 10-3 in the 
opening game and 5-3 in the se- 
cond. 

Both teams had been beaten the 
previous week by the University of 
Arkansas. Southern fell 11-3 and 
8.6 on Friday while Baptist lost 
10-1 and 8-2 on Saturday. 

In the opening game against 
Southwest Baptist Mark Hall had 
four hits while Bubba Carlton, 
David Rampey and Carl O'Brien 
drove in two runs each. 

Gary Bradshaw pitched all seven 
innings for the Lions and allowed 
eight hits, seven strike outs and 
one walk. 

The Lions took a 2-0 lead in the 
first inning as Hall singled, Carlton 
collected an RBI single and Chris 
Adams singled with two outs. 

In the second inning Southern 
collected two unearned runs as 
Rampey batted in two runs on a 





single. Missouri Southern 
three more runs in the third 
double by Joe Gasaway and gx 
by Joe Gho and Hall. 

Rich Canan, Hall and Carita 
had singles in the seventh itay 
as O'Brien added a two-run sag 
Carlton and Rampey each hel 
hits. 

The Lions broke a 3-3 tik iy 
seventh inning of the nigi 
when Rampey walked and S 
Miller, Eddie Phillips and 034 
followed with singles. A 

Randall Allen started the 
and allowed three hits, tro 
and had three strike outs belo 
ing relieved by Dale Olker is 
sixth. Olker gave up two hits 
run, one walk and struck out a 
he collected the win. 

Missouri Southern, 2-2, wil 
their first home game Sa 
afternoon at 1:30 at Joe Ba 
Stadium against Indians & 
University 


Four women honored 


District 16 honors were announc- 
ed this week with Southern’s Lady 
Lions having four girls selected. 
Senior guard Linda Castillon was 


+X named to the first team for the se- 


cond consecutive year. 

Castillon, who scored 1,387 
career points, is Southern’s second 
leading scorer behind All- 
American Pam Brisby. Coach Jim 
Phillips said, “Linda is very deser- 
ving of the honor. She is a hard 
worker and a good team leader.’ 

Joining Castillon on the first 
team were Julie Sherwood, 
Missouri Western; Julie Nill and 
Jody Westfall, University of 
Missouri-Kansas City; Elaine 
Kirsch, Tarkio; Theresa Totsch, 
Culver-Stockton; Crystal Cooper, 
Southwest Baptist; Sandy Cribbs, 


MK Evangel; Bobbie Cowie, Missouri 


Valley; and Theresa Kierl, 


in District 16 season 


Rockhurst, i 

Second team honors weal 
Southern's Becky Fly wb 
cumulated 339 total points sn 
ded 65 assists as a fret 
Senior JaNelda Dvorak 
freshman Margaret Womack ¥ 
named to the honorable meal 
squad. Dvorak had 212 pois’ 
the year with 161 reboo 
Womack, who saw limited ec 
only 14 games, due to an inj 
contributed 130 points, for 94 
game average, and added & 
bounds. 

Phillips was very pleased 
ing, “We had two freshmenc 
district teams. That tell 
something about our progres. 
are in the building process en] 
be next year. We have buillaP 
nucleus to build a solid prog! 
for years to come.” 


x Tyler named all-distric! 


i Rogers on second teal 
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Carl Tyler has been named to the 
all-district first team in NAIA 
District 16 and the Central States 
Intercollegiate Conference for the 
second consecutive year and Willie 
Rogers, senior forward, was 
selected to the second team, 

The men’s team consists of 
10-members. They are: Tyler, 
Southern; Dennis Luber and John 





Nance, Rockhurst; Larry |r 
Missouri Western; Dt 
Widhalm, Central Methodist 
Ridlen, Drury; Bill Free 
University of Missouri-Kans# 
ty; Mike Russell, School 
Ozarks; Don Bickham, 
Baptist; and Bill Dorethy, 
Stockton. 























On March 8, 1836 the Missouri State Penitentiary received its first 
prisoner, that was 147 years ago. Since then prisons and the ideas 
behind them have changed. 

Today prison systems throughout the country are experiencing 
problems caused mainly by overcrowding. The chief contributor to 
this overcrowding is the present trend of courts to pass out longer 
and tougher sentences to offenders. 

Missouri, as compared to other states, ranks 47th in money spent 
on correctional systems. 

Considering this fact, it seems unusual Missouri's Department of 
Corrections and Human Resources does not have more problems with 
managing prisoners. Yet in 1982, for the first year, there were no 
suicides, murders, or escapes from the maximum security facility in 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Director Lee Roy Black was appointed by Gov. Christopher Bond 
to head the department when it was taken out of the Department of 
Social Services and established as a cabinet level department. 





Foremost in Black’s plans for the department is the implementing 
of a new classification system designed to give each offender a “per- 
sonalized plan’ for working toward a release date. 

Turning under utilized state facilities into productive correctional 
facilities is also a plan on which Dr. Black has been working. The 
Boonville Center for boys is to be opened as an adult facility on July 
1, 1983 and later in the year Black hopes to see a renovation of the 
mental health facility in Farmington which will then become a facility 
of the department. 

The American Corrections Association will recognize Missouri as a 
Progressive state by allowing two displays to be presented at their 
national convention this August. The new classification system put 
into effect by Dr. Black and a ‘‘quality circles” plan that Missouri has 
modeled after those in Japan will be shown. 

The Chart after visiting the Department of Corrections in January 
decided a more detailed look was necessary. The following is a report 
of their findings. 
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THE CHART: Now, you said that the 
main—or the problems, with the Missouri 
system is determining a clear mission, or 
maybe lack of good information system. 
As far as determining a clear mission, is 
that the whole purpose behind the correc- 
tions system. Is that what we are looking 
at? 

BLACK: We are trying to determine 
with all the people coming to us as a 
department—a tremendous number of 
people, and different resources that we 
have—what are we trying to do? The clear 
mission is that—to me at least, and the 
mission that I am pushing forward, is 
that we are trying to make sure that all of 
our staff members are aware that we are 
trying to have the inmates become pro- 
ductive citizens. We don't want them to 
steal from other people, we want them to 
come back as productive, tax paying 
Citizens. That's the goal. Everybody in 
the system should be working for that 
common mission that we get into, 


THE CHART: What was the problem 
with the information system? 

BLACK: Any number of things. 
Number one, in order to manage people 
on a day to day basis in terms of really 
understanding who are the sophisticated, 
hard-core offenders, as opposed to those 
who are just coming through one time 
who are unsophisticated, etc., because the 
sorting out of different offenders—you 
need information in order to do that. 

Secondly, you need information in order 
to provide programs for the inmate 
population. If you just have a mass of 
people out there, they are all different and 
you need a system whereby you can look 
at all the people that are within the 
system. Not individuals, but the entire 
system. For instance, I need to know how 
many people need to have a certain kind 
of educational program. I need to know 
how many people have certain mental 
health problems or physical health pro- 
blems, etc. 

Then you build your correctional 
system and the programs and the 
Tesources around that. You also need to 
know—in terms of information, you need 
to know about the training of your staff. 
If you train staff members to work in a 
maximum security institution the train- 
ing is different from what it would be if 
that person were working in a minimum 
security institution—and you need to 
know the distribution of your people. Of 
the 7,300 inmates that we have, we have 
7,300 locked up in our space—I need to 
know how many of them should be in 
maximum security institutions, how 
many of them should be in minimum 
security institutions, and how many of 
them should be in the middle—in medium 
security. And that distribution tells me 





which programs are needed and how to 
run the system; and that information was 
not available. 

What they had here was they had in- 
dividual information. Like when an in- 
mate would come in they would take 
some information on that individual but 
nobody could tell me about all 7,300 of 
them at one time. 

Ok, then in other words, you need a 
composite picture of everybody within 
the system for planning purposes. I'll 
give another example—if the composite 
picture indicated that I have need for 
2,000 people to take a certain kind of 
educational program—say they need 
adult basic education—if I had 2,000 peo- 
ple who couldn't read nor write, but I only 
had a program for 600, then I would 
know, in planning for the system, I would 
need to know how to get the 1,500 that 
are missing. They way the system was set 
up in the past, I could tell you Joe Blow 
didn’t know how to read or write; I could 
look in his file and tell you he didn’t know 
how to read or write. I could tell you how 
many people had applied for adult basic 
education, but I couldn't tell you how 
many in the entire system needed adult 
basic education and that is what your in- 
formation system begins to do for you 
‘The other thing that is happening is that 
every one of the offenders will have what 
we call a “‘personalized plan’, so we know 
what the strengths and weaknesses of 
each one of them will be, but also I 
wanted to use that in terms of a system- 
wide concern. 

Now whet we plan to do with that one 
personalized plan that we have for each 
‘one of the 7300 inmates is that we would 
like to take that personalized plan and 
put it on computers so that we have ins- 
tant access to that information using 
modern technology in that way. For in- 
stance, when you are out on the highway, 
like you drove here today, (I am assum- 
ing), if the highway patrolman had stop- 
ped you on the highway, before he gets 
out and comes up to talk to you he will 
Tun your license number through the com- 
puter and they will give him a read-out on 
you. If there is anything on your car, any 
kind of things coming up, he knows that 
before he approaches your door. You 
notice he doesn’t just stop and then get 
out—he will pull you over and then you'll 
see him call in. That’s what he is doing. 

Now we have that capability for all 
7300 offenders; to know their 
background, and you know—in terms of 
putting that on the computer so that I 
can get the information that I really need. 
‘That's one of the things we are coming up 
with as well. 


THE CHART: On this personalized 
plan, how ere you going about making it 


Fine tuning 
the system with 
a clear mission 
















Lee Roy Black, Ph.D. 


A graduate of the University of Illinois, he later attend- 
ed Roosevelt University graduating with a bachelor of 
arts in history. In 1976 he earned his doctorate degree 
from Union Graduate School, Yellow Springs, Ohio, with a 
concentration in administration of criminal justice 
systems and correctional education. 

In the state of Wisconsin, Black was Deputy Ad- 
ministrator in the Division of Corrections, He was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Christopher Bond on Sept. 28, 1981 as the 
first Director of the Missouri Department of Corrections 
and Human Resources. 


The following is the text of a conversation between The Chart and Dr. 
Black at his office in Jefferson City. 








for each one of them? Is it a plan to go 
through the total years they are put there 
for, or are they going to get out earlier; is 
that in the plan? 

BLACK: Well, before the person was 
sentenced to us they had to do what they 
call the pre-sentence investigation. In 
other words, the judge had to have some 
information to make his decision on; and 
our probation and parole officers do what 
we call the pre-sentence investigation 
where they go into his previous crimes, 
they go into his family history, what kind 
of medical problems, etc., he might have. 
Anything—in other words, they give the 
court a picture of this individual, his 
previous history, how he did in school, 
what kind of grade he completed, any 
other previous offenses in the communi- 
ty. So, that is the pre-sentece investiga- 
tion. Now that pre-sentence investiga- 
tion—all of the information we have on 
him; if there was a psychiatric examina- 
tion that was done, or any history that we 
have on that offender when he comes to 
us at our reception center, we collect that 


do this. 

They are in the reception center when 
they first come in. Then after two weeks, 
after we have done our assessment, we 
have come up with a plan, then we decide 
where that person should go next; should 
he stay at the Missouri State Prison or 
should he go to a medium security institu- 
tion? You see, there will be 13 institutions 
in the state; there are 11 now. We decide 
where he goes from there. They also have 
half-way houses, and honor centers and 
other programs, and then there is a 
plan—the personalized plan—would in- 
dicate what this person has to work on. 
For instance, if you are going to col- 
lege—to give an example—you have to 
lay out a plan as to how you are gaing to 
get out of college. What is your major? 
What kind of things do you have to do? It 
is very similar to that—you have to lay it 
out, wSat that person has to work on. 

Now the Parole Board—this is dif- 
ferent, and there are about six states do- 
ing this now—the Parole Board within 
160 days of the inmate's coming in, before 





‘...Ok, then in other words, you need a 
composite picture of everybody within 


the system for planning purposes 





pre-sentence investigation—all of the 
previous information; we also give him 
tests. 


We have about thirteen different tests 
that are given. He may say he finished 
the 12th grade in school or the 10th 
grade, but he may be reading and doing 
math on the 6th grade level. We test him, 
not just what he says, we actually go 
through a testing process. 

We give him a physical examination. 
We go into what are some of his physical 
problems. If there is an indication that 
there might be a mental health pro- 
blem—he might be mentally ill—then we 
test him in those areas, too. 

We want to know what he is interested 
in, so we spend about—you see, when I 
came here, they were doing it in about 2 
days—now it is taking about 2 weeks to 
do it. In other words, they weren’t really 
doing it. They were just—what ever beds 
were available, they were opening up beds 
for them. In other words, sending that 
person to those open beds. Now we are do- 
ing 4 more detailed assessment of the in- 
dividual as he comes into the system, and 
based on that—it takes about 2 weeks to 


150 days has passed, will tell that in- 
dividual when he is going home. That 
gives him what we call a “presumptive 
release date", and that is the key phrase, 
presumptive release, and it is presumed 
that if that offender stays out of trouble, 
does what is laid out in his i 
plan, that he will be going home at that 
Particular time, and that is based on his 
personalized plan, his previous history, 
—you know, @ person may come in and 
have an excellent adjustment in the in- 
stitution, may be well educated and all 
that, but he killed somebody on the out- 
Sie, his pln is diferent from somebody 
who committed a » 80 all those 
factors we tak a look ot : 

‘There are about eight factors that we 
look at in assessing a personalized plan 
for the offender. One of them is clearly the 
medical problems. If a guy comes in and 
has a physical problem, a medical pro- 
blem, we have to think in terms of where 
we can supply that kind of service for him 
within our system. OK? 

Secondly, if be has mental health pro- 
blem that is a serious factor in his institu- 
tional and public risks—you ‘know, like 





can he get along with people inside th: 
facility? Does he have enemies ins) 
Can you put him in an institution when 
he might escape? He committed 6 seriou 
crime outside. You have to think of 
those things. 

‘You also have to look at his education! 
needs. You look at his—what commuzity 
he came from, his family relationship. 
etc, There are about five primary factors 
that we look at. Then we have thre 
others we look at as well. 

‘We classify all our institutions; for ix 
stance, the Missouri State Prison hereisi 
“b'. We have institutions classified 
levels from one to five. Missouri State 
Prison is a ‘'6"’ which is the highest need 
In other words, if a person comes in on 
institutional risk or public risk and they 
get a “'5"’ in that category, then they end 
up in the Missouri State Prison because 
that is a tough institution, that is when 
we think this person might escape—the 
that is where we put him. 








THE CHART: There are a lot of bils 
that ere pending now in our legislatan 
that deal with maximum flat sentencing, 
is that a problem? 

BLACK: Yes, it impacts on the dise 
tion of the Parole Board and the numben 
have gone up. That s why the impact of 
that mandatory sentencing laws, plus the 
criminal code—we started feeling the i: 
Pact of that around August 1981. Up & 
til August, 1981, we were geting 
anywhere from 150 to 200 new people! 
month. Then that code started becoming 
effective and some of the madatory lew 

coming in, we started getting 
somewhere around 300 a month and thit 
is the cause in my opinion, of the ove 
crowding. We had the parole board, what 
they were releasing more and then we bad 
some—you see, anytime you start rele 
ing more people, the law and order peo 
begin to say ‘Well, why are you relessity 
50 many people?"” So the Globe Democrs! 
did a series of articles on the Parole 
in terms of their release procedures 134 
they began to back down on that some 
they just couldn't release anymore. 
big problem is that the community wan! 
to send more people away, they *u 
madatory laws, but they don't want tt 
give you the resources in order to try Pr 
vide the services that are needed. We & 
47th in spending, out of all the Ce 
Missouri is 47th from the top in terms) 
the most spending on correctional pre 
grams. We spend less than all but thr# 
other states. Now that is being chang® 
and I am giving a lot of attention to 
rections and when you add up all thot 
beds,—I forgot to tell two other things 
are doing. 


(Continued on page $B) 





_-ions. The police, since they know 
his person has a mental health pro- 
‘put he doesn’t have any place to put 
Frat he wants him off the street, so he 
him to corrections. It is estimated 
cf about 40 percent of that 7,000 we 


 jocked up, has a mental health need. 
Hi sbout 800 of them are so disoriented 
Het ey need to be in a mental health 
fia s8 apposed to a prison. So we 
Pa 40 beds toward trying to get to that 
tbat we have in terms of mental 
h, but there was a very low joint ef- 
etween the departments, 
we of the things I am pushing very 
anew director is that some of the 


tions work over here and mental 
b work over there. 

‘need to jointly set up programs and 

{se facility in Maryland called the 

sxson Institute—if either one of you 

the crime program they had on 

Line, etc., they had two offenders 

; ‘rom there. That is an 800 bed facility 

fy'srun by mental health in the state of 


land for individuals that ore - 


nally insane, for those who have 
mitted crimes, but have mental 
jah problems, and about 800 of them 
in that particular facility. 
‘willy 1 would like to see that even- 
sly happen in Missouri where mental 
; ith problems are being dealt with by 
| bealth professionals even though 
w may be offenders who have commit- 
(crimes. That is down the road though, 
equse we don't have the staff to do that 
‘and we just have problems. 
] am not going to let you go away 
‘a simple solution to the problem, 
we are talking about some very 
/eoplex kind of issues and what we have 
| doin terms of trying to deal with some 
hese issues that are here. And if you 
ne away with an understanding of it, I 
sok that in the long run it will help you 
|i bt in this field. The first thing you can 
and I get this from some reporters, is 
jiuy deal with the sensational kind of 
iting, you know, when they go away and 
don’t understand what is going on’ 
top priority in this adminstration, 
east in my area, is to set-up of recep- 
im and diagnostic center and we have a 
bed unit that is going to cost about 


\CK: 
Right across the street at the Missouri 
Prison, we have about 92 people 
are doing 50 years and no parole. We 
‘about 1,000 who are doing 25 years 
and all together we have 2160 
the street. This is where our major 
security institution in the state 
st year, for all of 1982, we did not 
ive one murder, not one murder in the 
jyiole year within that institution. We 
n't have one suicide, nor did we have 
| méescape. Now those are, in my opinion, 
irsome of the most violent and most dif- 
It offenders anywhere. We have 20 
e doing life. Now let me explain 50 
jyars and no parole because I said that 
|'2-Missouri is one of about three states 
Gat has this kind of sentence. In the 
fate of Missouri, when somebody gets 
life sentence, life does not mean life in 
jte'state of Missouri. If you hear so- 
|Heone is given a life sentence, that means 
jut after they have spent about twelve 
jTars over here on good behavior, they 
‘appear before the parole board. The 
 Prole has the authority to let them 


LACK: 
other thing that is important is 
Wat you understand that the more dif- 
offenders are being held in this 
mum security unit. The inmate 
mild come and say well, I'm being 
massed, I have an enemy, somebody is 
g pressure on me for drugs, sex and 
h. All the warden was doing and 
under those circumstances is 
the potential victim and lock them 
say well, can’t protect you 
there are 2,000 inmates out there 
ping to have to put you into protec- 


_So, they put them in housing units 5A 

|S45B. So we have 360 people that were 

[Sprotective custody, they couldn't go 

Sang the other inmates, they were afaid 

280 out or they felt they were going to 
in some kind of way. 

It that that was wrong. That what 
needed to do was lock up the 
offender. So on July 27, when 

the physical plant over 
finished all the remodeling, we 






$21 million and 
Filton, Mo. to mi 
evaluate the offen: 


fe are putting it in 
Properly assess and 
fenders when they come in. 
fs ication that I mentioned to you 
Paipze: That will be done in a brand new 
" ding that we are building in Fulton, 

fo. and will cost $21,000,000. We also 


tal h i 
healt problems. The big problem we 


rections is that mental heal 
has Put more and more People in the a 
Tmunity. As I told you before at Farm- 
over 200 pets oa fone ae 
. in that hospital; 

day they have only 320 See 

in & larger way ten years ago 
health in the state of Missourt bad aie 
17,000 Patients in their mental health 
asoiials) today they have under 3,000 
at itewide. As they put more and more of 

‘ose people in the community and didn't 

ve space for them to come back in case 
they had relapses or any kind of problems 
in the community, more and more of 
those individuals have started to come to 


THE CHART: How long have 
this new classificati zon ae 
ras classification system in opera- 

BLACK: Well, I was in of 
classification inthe state of Indian alse 
in the state of Wisconsin. You can do it 
two Ways; one, you can come in and say 
that you've got a new classification 
system end lay it out on paper and 
describe a very beautiful system. But its 
when I came her in September of ‘81, two 
months later I had a big study that was 
done by the National Institute of Correc- 
tions. We had professional consultants 
come in here. This 400 page study said 
this is what is wrong with the classifica- 
tion system, this is what you need to do. I 
could have gone ahead and said hey, look, 
Jets implement it, wrote up a study,— you 
know, some papers on it—and mandated 
it, this is what should happen. It would 
have been beautiful, I could have told 
you, well, if we had that, it would be 
operating. And nothing would happen, I 
would just have a paper program that I'd 
laid out. 

My approach to the things is number 
one, in order to adapt anything, you need 
the concept of ownership. You need peo- 
ple within an organization to feel that its 
theirs. That they participated in it, they 
had a part in it and that its something 


Black discusses parole and the ‘difficult offender’. 


0 year no parole presents a special management problem 


go home if they have done well and they 
have adjusted So after about 15 years 
most people that are over here that are 
doing life will be permitted to go home on 
parole and supervised 5 years after that. 

In 1977, a couple of southern states, 
Louisiana and I think, Georgie, had a 
death penalty law and it was an 
automatic death penalty law. If you com- 
mited capital murder then you 
automatically got the death penalty. So 
meone appealed that and it got to the 
‘Supreme Court and they said that is un- 
constitutional. You cannot automatically 
give somene the death penalty—you have 
to have discretion in there. So Misouri 
felt that if they had a death penalty here, 
they felt it was going to overturned. So 
Missouri the sentence called 50 
years end no parole, which means it 
would be 50 years before an individual 
would ever get an opportunity to go 
before the parole board. A lot of people 
who were getting 50 years and no parole 
are trying to get a life sentence. They are 
trying to get it reduced from 50 years and 
no parole down to a life sentence. 


moved about a thousand people. It took 
us two days and we stayed up all night 
We started on Sunday night and we work- 
ed until Tuesdsy morning straight 
through. And we moved a thousand peo 
ple in order to get those more difficult of- 
fenders in housing units 5A and 5B. 
Now, the way that we did that, which is 
probably the most significant thing that 
happened in corrections in Missouri in the 
last ten years. First of all, again we have 
these 360 people in protective custody, 
other inmates hated than you! soloed 
what bappened in Santa Fe when they 
had ‘iets down there, people were kill- 
ed. That was inmates lalling other in- 
mates because they felt they were telling 
on them or they were wearing what they 
“snitch jackets”. : 
cae eiad 360 inraates that other in- 
mates hated so much, until we had to pro- 
tect them. So what we closed down the in- 
stitution. We called everybody in and 
‘about two o'clock in the morning, beginn- 
ing Monday morning, Sunday night, we 


they feel will work. 

So in operating on the concept of owner- 
ship and involvement of staff I asked the 
experts to come in a month later, in 
December of 1981, and we spent a day 
with the experts, all of about 60 of my top 
staff, all the superintendants of the 
facilities, all the central office people here 
and we spent a day together raising ques- 
tions about the classification system and 
50 forth Because, as I told you before, 
our system is different here, so any idea, 
even though they studied our system, we 
have to have imput from people that are 
on the job here. 

So in February of 1982, I took all my 
top staff down to Montauk State park for 
three days and thats the state park down 
in the Southern part of Missouri, and for 
three days we went over the classification 
system. And I told them that I was not 
going to bring in anymore experts in here, 
that they were the experts and they had 
to operate it. 

We set up all kinds of committees and 
developed and validated our tests and 
really looked at what we were coming up 
with in this area. So in October, we took 
them back and we finalized the whole 


thing. 

October 13, 14 and 15, we took them 
back to Montauk State Park, the same 
top people and came up with our plan. We 
validated all the test, we needed to hire 
some more people and we went through 
the process of doing all that. 

Now, when we get everyone classified 
on paper, by April, we'll have another 
thing that will happen and thats from the 
bond issue we're setting up a master plan. 

We have identified a national company 
to come in and tell us, based on our 
classification system, and our classifica- 
tion system will tell us how many people 
ought to be in maximum security, how 
many should be in the medium secarity, it 
will tell us what our population is like and 
so forth. 

‘OK, the master planners will come in 
and use that information, they'll also go 
around and look at all of our facilities and 
they will tell us, well, should we tear this 
facility down, should we expand this one, 
what should we do in terms of planning. 
So that by October of this year, we'll have 
all of our things ready and have them go- 
ing in terms of the master plan being com- 
plete, we'll begin to start placing of- 
fenders in their right places. 


Now this is probably, down the road, is 
going to be something that is going to im- 
pact the Missouri correctional system 
more than any other sentence. I'll tell you 
why. In 1977 when Missouri passed this 
law—these ere people they really wanted 
to get off the street and they didn’t want 
to see them again, see—if you come in at 
20 years old you will be 70 before you ever 
get an opportunity to go home. It's a slow 
death, in terms of that hope. Now, the 
first year they passed the law, in 1977, 
they got 5 people that came; in 1978, they 
got 6; this year, 1982 we got 26 or 27. So 
far, we have pretty close to 100 people on 
this sentence—50 years and no parole. It 
will be 50 years before they will ever have 
an opportunity to go home. We also have 
8 women who are in for contract murder, 
you know, they have their husband, 
lovers or someone killed An unusual 
amount of women are coming into this 
eres. 

Now let me tell you the difference—I 
have had the opportunity to go to 45 of 
the 60 states. I have been to some of the 


went over and we took, it took us about 
three hours to take those 360 people out 
of the housing units 5A and 6B, we put 
them in the gymnasium. We had to have 
about 30 correctional officers to watch 
them, so that nobody would bother them. 
But we had about 25 of them that were 
hated by the other inmates that were 
there who were in protective custody 
themselves, so we had to take 25 of them 
and put them in another spot and have 
some people watch them. 

‘Then we went, about seven in the morn- 
ing, we started going to people that were 
really the tough guys and we'd go up to 
the cell, we'd have a caseworker and a 
security person and two correctional of- 
ficers go up to the cell and tell them, well, 
Joe, we are going to send you up to the 
special management unit, to housing 


We had a lot of background that they 
were going to create a disturbance, that 
they found out that we were going to do 
this. See they were going to work in con- 





Now another thing that we're going to 
do in Missouri, is that all of our correc- 
tional facilities will have a different func- 
tion. You see, one of the mistakes I think 
people make in corrections is that they 
try to have all the facilities do the same 
things. We're going to specialize 

If you come in and you have a want, 
you want to be a barber, you will not have 
barbering at all 13 facilities. You will 
have to go to one of maybe, one of maybe 
two or three of the facilities that will have 
barbering. 

If you want to be a welder there will be 
an institution that you will have to go to 
to learn to be a welder and so forth. 

You want to get into an educational 
program, you'll have to work your way in- 
to those kinds of facilities and we will 
train the staff to deal with those par- 
ticular institutions. So it will be our 
system, and what I'm telling you about 
and what we are working on here. 
‘There's no state doing the kinds of things 
that I’m telling you about. We're the 
most comprehensive state. And one of the 
things that allows us to do that, is the 
fact that we are a cabinet level position 
and I report directly to the governor. And 
if the governor agrees, then I can do 
anything I want to in this area and that 
was the flexibility I need in order to do 
the things that I thought about. 

For four and a half years I was the 
number two man in Wisconsin, and I had 
a civil service job and I was making 
$11,000 more than I’m making now, 
sounds crazy. But I was the number two 
man. They had 4,000 offenders up there, 
we have 7,000 here. Now I was number 
two, not the top and I was making 
$11,000 more than I'm making here. But 
the fact that they set up a cabinet level 
position here and allows us an opportuni- 
ty to do this, was the thing that was at- 
tractive to me, to come and be able to do 
it 

‘See it allows you the flexibility in the 
ways that we can do it. So what I'm tell- 
ing you is that—and why I didn't want, as 
we talked earlier, to go over this because 
we're doing some of the most significant 
things in the country, being recognized 
by other states right now. We have a new 
ides called quality circles. 

In quality circles it is something that is 
being done in Japan, where those peole 
that are closest to a job, like if people are 
working in a factory in Japan and they're 


toughest correctional institutions in the 
country. I have been to Attica, Santa 
Fe—about 2 months ago, I was at Santa 
Fe again, where they had the riots and the 
inmates killed each other. In a riot situa- 
tion like at Santa Fe, they had 1,200 in- 
mates at the time they had the riots, 
February, 1980 is when they had the 
riots. Of the 1,200 inmates, about 900 of 
them didn’t want to have anything to do 
with it. They gave up. They wanted to get 
out. They surrendered and so forth. So 
you only had a population of about 300 or 
so that were really the individuals that 
were raising hell, burning, looting, 
disturv 


creating @ ance within the institu- 
tion. 
Rarely will you'see a large number of in- 


mates working in concert because they 
want to get out and they know if the par- 
ticipate in a riot its going to let them get 
out along down the road. If the numbers 
in Missouri continue to grow the way 
they are growing in terms of 50 years and 
no parole we will have 500-600 people who 
have nothing to lose at all interms of get- 


cert and try to do as much as they can. 
We had 45 people in our system that were 
doing 30 years or longer, they were white 
racists, in a group called the Arien 
Brotherhood. They said they were all do- 
ing long time and they were going to work 
in concert and they were going to tear 
everything up. We had other groups that 
were going to raise hell up there. 

We walked up to the cell and we said 
you've been selected, we're going to take 
you to special management unit, with 
four people outside the cell most inmates 
went OK, but five of them said even with 
four people standing outside they weren't 


going. 

We said OK. See we would ask them to 
turn around and back up to the door and 
we'd put handcuffs on them and take 
them on down. So five refused to, so we 
had an emergency squad, with mace and 
so forth. When those five refused, we just 
locked the cell door and called the 
emergency squad and so about ten other 
guys would come with their jump suits on 
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the wokers on a daily basis that are doing 
something. They come together on a 
weekly basis and they meet and they 
figure out how to do the job better. And if 
there are ten of them working on a job 
and they feel that eight people can do it, 
then two start doing something else. 


‘So we're using that concept here to look 
at some of our operations and we're going 
to bring it down to the inmates as well. 


We have a national organization called 
the American Correctional Association, 
which is the same as the American 
Medical Association would be for 
medicine, and throughout the United 


States, as well as throughout the world, 
they allow 60 programs to come on their 
national conference which is going to be 
in August in Chicago this year. 

We have, Missouri has two programs 
that we're going to get on there. Rarely 
does one state get two programs on there, 
but we've got quality circles and we've 


got the classification system. And other 
states are recogni our classification 
system as the most comprehensive in the 
nation. 


‘As you see, as you begin to listen to 
what I'm saying you'll see that it all 
works together. Rarely do you see correc: 
tional systems that have the whole 
system working together like that. 


The community sentence act, this 
Senate Bill 122 here, is going to create a 
fourth division of our department and it 
is going to be called the Community 
Sentences Programs Division. And that 


division is going to deal with anybody 
thats out ther in the community that the 
options that we were talking about 
before, if a person is on probation or 
parole and they are not obeying the rules 


and regulations of the set up, they don’t 
necessarily have to be sent back to prison. 
They may be sent to a community 
sentence program, where he can keep his 
job, but come there at night. Pay restitu- 


tion for the victim, in various ways, but 
continue his work, you know, keep his 
family together and so forth, but he can’t 
really go back home and be as free as he 
was before 





ting out. Now most of the inmate popula- 
tion, about 96 percent of them, will be go- 
ing home in about five to five and a 
halfyears. You let me have a group of 
400-500 people who sit there and they 
watch 2 groups of people come and go, 96 
percent are going to leave, and they 
watch 2 groups come and go and they are 
still facing 40 years, You give them any 
kind of opportunity to get out and they 
will work in concert and they will try to 
get out of that facility so it becomes a 
very special management problem down 
the road in terms of working with the cor- 
rectional setup. 

I just wanted to lay that out. 
Something for you young people to worry 
about down the road. That's what's hap- 
pening in Missouri now. If you want to 
crusade, that would be a good one to get 
on to try to change that because it gives 
no incentive for a person to behave 
himself while he is in the correctional set- 
ting and one of the tools we need is to try 
to let the person know when he is going 
home at some point. 


Special management unit wor ks with the ‘difficult offender’ 


‘and mace and the whole bit and the guys 
would lock out and they'd see 14 people 
out there. And all five of them luckily 
said, since you put it that way maybe I'l 
go, 80 they all five went. 

We moved over a thousand people not 
one inmate was hurt nor one staff person. 
And to me that was an amazing thing, 
you don’t get that in the newspapers and 
the whole bit, but we were able to do that. 

Now over half the inmates that were in 
protective custody befor, that were able 
but afraid to go out into the population 
over half of them have now asked to come 
out into the population. So to me, thats 
the way to run things and once you get 
the more difficult offender locked away, 
the ones that are going to prey on others 
all the time, and they understand that 
you're going to control that and you're 
not going to accept it, then you can havea 
more normal type of environment for the 
other people and thats one of the things 
that classification can do, one of the 
things we're trying to do. 
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Reality House presents an alternative to penitentiary life 


Reality House is a facility located in 
Columbia, Mo., to provide probationers 
and offenders being considered for proba- 
tion an alternative to the penitentiary. It 
is a rebabilitation program under the 
direction of Larry Long. 

Under the “halfway house” program 
only men who have not yet been to prison 
are sent there. Men who have not yet been 
to jail are either on probation or are being 
considered for probation. Men who have 
been parolled from jail are not sent to 
halfway houses because as Long, director 
of Reality House, explained, ‘The ones 
[residents] not working out here were the 
parolees. They only had two immediate 
needs: a job and a place to stay. If they 
Were recommended to return to the 
penitentiary and they [the penitentiary) 
refused, they were back out on the 
streets. Our goal is to mainstream the in- 
dividual back into society.”’ 

In 1969 prominent local community 
leaders wanted an alternative to the 
penitentiary. These leaders travelled to 
Minnesota to obtain a model from the 
Public Rehabilitation Training Program. 
‘The program came into operation in 1970. 
Federal funds were then used to operate 
the house. These funds were known as 
“seed funds." They were used to generate 
other support that the federal funds did 
not cover. 

Federal monies started to decline. And 
the Reality House had to look for other 
areas of support. Long said the state of 
Missouri and the Department of Correc- 
tions were in favor of the program but did 
not have the money to support it. The 
Department of Social Services funneled 
money in to the Department of Probation 
and they in turn distributed that money. 
This system worked for a while but the 
money wasn't geared towards the correc- 

tions department. 

General revenue funds for correction 
dealing specifically with halfway houses 
and alternatives to the penitentiary have 
been in effect for three years. There were 
problems the first two years. “This year 
there has been great improvement, more 
money and greater support. Some 
pressure has been put on by Dr. Black, 
[director of the Missouri Department of 
Corrections} to utilize the existing 
facilities,”’ said Long. 

Although corrections department is one 
of the few areas that was not affected by 


Miller makes the best of a bad situation and enters house 


In Reality House there are 12 
residents, including 21 year-old 
Jeff Miller from Columbia, Mo. 

Miller entered Reality House 
Nov. 17, 1982, on the charge of 
breaking probation. He had gotten 
into a few problems while on proba- 
tion, causing him to ignore his pro- 
bation responsibilities. 

He said,"I knew he [the proba- 
tion officer) would have to arrest 
me so I avoided him for three 
months.” 

Being on probation because of a 
stealing offense he explained his 
reasons behind the action, “I did it 
to be accepted by the crowd. After 
a few times of doing it and not get- 
ting caught, it was an easy way to 
get things. There's a big difference 
between working for something 
and getting it." 

Currently he is working two jobs, 
one being at Shorty’s Fried 
Chicken as a cook during evening 
hours and the other being an apart- 
ment management maintenance 
job for the day hours. Both jobs are 
pleasing to Miller and take up 
much of his time. A job is a require- 
ment in the rehabilitation program 
at Reality House. 

Miller's first thoughts upon 
entering Reality House were 
negative. “It wasn't for me. So 
first 1 tried bull-shitting. I'm Mr. 
Cool. I have nothing wrong. You 
might as well let me go home. I was 
happy and content there."" 

As time went by Miller's opinion 
changed. “I had a talk with my 
step-dad. He helped. More or less, 
you're in a bad situation. You 
might as well make the best of a 
bad situation. When you're here, 
the only one you're dealing with is 
yourself. That was hard for me. I 
had a well built and it had to be 
dropped. Little by little I dropped 
it” 

After dropping the wall, he learn- 
ed to understand the rules and pro- 
cedures of Reality House. These 
rules are structured so that 
residents will learn to better 
themselves and adjust to society 
and its rules. One of the main rules 
is developing a caring attitude and 
involving yourself in the program. 
This can be done by sharing 
thoughts, feelings, and personal 


time with other residents, 

One method to promote involve- 
ment is for the long-term resident 
to be responsible for helping 
newcomers settle into the program. 
Having been at Reality House for 
four months, Miller has frequently 
helped the new arrivals. “I try to 
give advice to make it easier for 
them. I tell them what needs to be 
done." 

Involvement is also a major part 
in the bi-weekly group meetings, 
where residents discuss any per- 
sonal problems, house government 
rules, or any matter one may wish 
to discuss. Occasionally they may 
wish to discuss and/or vote on the 
rules they must follow. 

Miller has participated in this 
process in the past. “Rules have 
changed since I came in. There's a 
reason for all rules, or there 
wouldn't be none. When I change a 
Tule, I look at the old rule and see 
what its purpose was.” A change 
may be made when there is a ma- 
Jority of the voting members in 
favor of it. 

One of the rules discussed was 
the curfew hours. 
curfews are established for the 
residents depending on their level 
in the rehabilitation program. 
Miller learned to adjust to the 
curfew rule. “The curfew rule is fair 
now, but when I came in I didn’t 
think so. 
something you need to earn, in 
order to respect it.’’ 

Another rule of the House is the 
required attendance at the weekly 
General Education Degree [GED] 
classes. It is not required that the 
GED be obtained, but with the 
structured class many have receiv- 
ed it before leaving the House, 
Miller commented on his progress 
in the class: 
get out of here, but I’m just about 
there.” 

With the rules the rehabilitation 
program has, 
disciplined on their behavior and 
can be mainstreamed back into the 
community successfully. Miller ex- 
plained his feelings on the progress 
he has made in this program: “I 
feel like I’m ready to leave now. 
But I know there are a few things I 
have to work on—personal things.” 


the fiscal year 1983 state budget cuts, 
other funding sources are necessary and 
are centered around local areas: the city 
of Columbia, Boone County, Cole County, 
Callaway County and private donations. 

“Reality House is run on a self- 
governing basis. Rules are developed by 
the residents. They have a voice in 
treatments, both individually and as a 
group," explained Long. All rules are 
made up by the residents and rules can be 
changed by a group vote. 

“Our goal is to mainstream the in- 
dividual back into society,”” said Long. 
“To go through our program everyone 
must go through five stages." 

Upon entering Reality House everyone 
receives a handout showing what is ex- 
pected of them. There are five stages that 
must be experienced by a resident. The 
first stage is called evaluation status. A 
new resident goes through an orientation 
program and is to become involved wi 
other house members and staff. i 
this time other members help the new 
resident adjust to the program. The 
evaluation stage is a formal assessment 
of the adjustment completed after 30 
days. Some residents do not need to wait 
30 days before requesting a status 
change. 

Status change is done when re- 
quirements are met and other members 
are satisfied with the adjustment made. 
One is then on the introductory level. 
During this stage most of the new resi- 
dent's time is spent in the house. There 
are designated times that an introductory 
level resident may leave the house; any 
other time desired must be gotten 
through special permission by the 
counselor, A great deal of emphasis is 
placed on the promotion of involvement 
with other residents. 

In the introductory level they are to 
learn to support themselves. This re- 
quires them to get a job. The program re- 
quires that the job is at least 95 hours per 
week. This can be either full time educa- 
tional training or a combination of 
employment and educational training. 

At least two weeks of employment on 
the introductory level must be completed 
before a request for another status 
change to the provisional status can be 
made, For the change to take place all 
other residents vote on the member's in- 
volvement, seriousness, honesty and 


Different 


A late curfew is 





“It won't be before I 


residents are 


whether or not he is working on his prob- 
lems. Part of the program is making a list 
of their problems and ways they can be 
improved. 

Once into the provisional status, a 
member has the right to vote in group 
meetings. This status level also makes it 
Possible for a resident to receive day 
passes outside the Columbia area. 

The next step is called group status. A 
Tesident must have maintained three 
weeks of full-time employment and owe 
no money to the house. At this point he is 
expected to give up some free time to 
organize activities with other residents 
and to confront those members behaving’ 
irresponsibly. 

‘Transitional status means that they 
feel ready to leave the house. A plan is 
presented to a counselor and if it is ap- 
proved a staffing is arranged. Staffing 
allows for different viewpoints and feed- 
back from members of the group. When 
transitional status is obtained more 
restrictions are lifted with the expecta- 
tion that outside activities will become a 
part of their day 

Discharge planning is placed on those 
leaving the house. Its major goal is for 
the individual to adjust well in the com- 
munity, 

Reality House has a capacity of 12 peo- 
ple. Each room is shared by two men. 
“Sometimes we try to pair a familiar per- 
son with a new one or pair a person with 
one who can help another one. There are 
some personality difficulties but 
sometimes they can be beneficial,” said 
Long. 

Long went on to explain, “The ages run 
from 17-26, and the average age is 19%, 
We get young people, first offenders, pro- 
perty offenders and some assaulters and 
drug offenders.” 

The average resident goes through the 
stages in a six month period. “‘It varies 
either way,” said Long, “It's an in- 
dividually based program in that 
respect."" 

Within this program there are four live 
in counselors. There are also two full-time 
master degree level counselors 

One counselor, Bruce McCimmons uses 
a type of therapy he refers to as 
bibliotherapy. “It uses books. I have 
them read a chapter and I ask them what 
they got out of it. I see how well they use 
and understand the material. Each in- 


ividual is different, so the therapies are 

aa different. Saal dynamics play & 

in the possible therapy. 

Se Mecmaas has been at the house 
since December. “I wouldn't have 
thought we could get as much attitudinal 
change as we have here. I like it here 
because we do have control. We can put 
sanctions on. If there is a fight between 
two residents, it's not the one who starts 
the fight who leaves; it's both. There's an 
explicit norm that's followed or they're 
not here. We try and let them find their 
own direction but we are a support 
system. The biggest change agent is to 
talk to the resident so that they know 
what they need to do. The pressure and 
all the working together can change 4 per- 
son, if they want to. It’s a total effort of 
the staff and the residents in changing, 

said McCimmons. R 

‘The counselors’ job is to help readjust 
the lives of the residents. v 

Administrative Assistant Julia Ladd is 
in charge of the financial end of the agen- 
cy. Reality House has a budget of approx- 
imately $117,000 per year. ‘The largest 
money allotment is from the Division of 
Corrections and Human Resources. They 
give us about 60 per cent of our budget, 
said Ladd. 

Ladd explained how other funds are ob- 
tained: "The guys that are not yet on pro- 
bation are sent here for a trial period, 
usually around 30 days. This is to deter- 
mine if they can be rehabilitated. Those 
clients that stay are matched up with the 
county they are from and their county 
pays for some of the program. The money 
goes to the total cost of running the 
house.’” 

Since all residents are required to get a 
job "25 per cent of their gross income is 
paid to the House. The guys are not allow- 
ed to pay more than $484 a month. A lot 
don’t pay more that $100 a month. They 
don't owe anything until they get a job. 
The residents pay for their own food and 
any personal items they want or need."’ 

Regarding the budget outlook, “It is 
positive with the state. 1983 has secured 
funding through June 30,” Ladd said. 

“We've become more efficient than 
years ago," said Long. ‘Money is spent 
much more wisely. Cost has been decreas- 
ing. Not utilizing the facility to the max- 
imum potential and having a staff the 
cost goes way up, but now we are pretty 





Jett Miller, @ resident of Reality House, sits quietly before answering 4 question aba 

his future plans. Miller “wants to continue working at his two jobs and ret 

his daughter Heather and his girlfriend, At first Miler thought the pe 
imselt adjusting to the situation. While his releas® 

nears Millers feels he is almost teady, ee i eae there are a few. perso 

Problem which must be worked out before his (eee 

end of the corrections system, it is here offenders 

ing to Larry Long, irector of the halfway house, “Resi 

Seli-governing basis, Rules are made-up by the esi 


home to 
wasn't for him, but latter found hi 


Reality House is the froni 
another chance. Accordit 
House is run ona 


group and individual therapy, enply 


well balanced. We are operati, 
imum capacity.” erating at 

Being one of only two w 
house, Ladd describes the ted 
uneasy sometimes because I'm by iN 
But clients on probation are easier 
with because it has alread; ota) 
established that they ¢/.M 
rehabilitated.’ That is ity we 
main goal—rehabilitation, ” 4} 

As program director, Julie \| i 
charge of the treatment pro, uray 
to judges as to why the resident poss 
trouble, recommendations oy 
should be done and she instigayy 
therapy. Gs 

Talking to probation officers ig 
one of Murray's job. They diseur 
reason for referral to. Realty a 
There are two people involved int 
ral; they are the referral source aot 
resident. 4 

Murray is also in charge of supers: 
the other counselors, such as yet 
mons. Three years ago Murray 
was an interim counselor. A year anit 
was given the job of program dj 

“Therapy is the main ingredient" yy 
Murray. “'Some residents have teey 
ment attitudes and it takes awhile 
overcome them." 

Talking to the resident's famiy 
another important part of Murray's j 
She asks them theit opinion on mht, 
family thinks should be done and 
they think that he got into trouhs | 
Murray feels the family needs 
understanding and coping with the 
blem of the male in trouble, she Will of, 
suggestions or recomendations, 

If the resident requests family com, 
ing or a staff member sees that j 
counseling could be beneficial tothe ne 
dent, Murray then initiates it. 

As their brochure puts it, 
House provides services that deal wi, 
“psychological testing and evalus 


ment counseling and job seeking ski 
vocational and career counseling, sca 
and recreation activities, alcohol aj 
drug abuse counseling, intensiq 
behavioral supervision, 24 hourldg 
monitoring by staff, extensive 
screen procedures, and outpatient 
counseling services for residents tmp 
pleting the program.” 
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ng the 1954 riot at the Missour; 
Penitentiary, Bill Turn W 
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( F 
yi and was fascinated by the events. 
{Gore then Turner has become actively in. 
‘ved in the corrections system. 
a December 1958, Turner started his 
meer 88 & corrections officer, which is 
one. By 1962 he made lieutenant. 
h is the third level for a corrections 
In 1974 he became a Corrections 
isor'I, in that same year he made 
ns Supervisor II. Then in 1975 
pachieved the position of Superinten- 
‘dat I and that following year he was pro- 
‘goied to 0 Superintendant Il. 
t the time of the MSP riot, Turner 
¢ “interested in what could be done 
help correct some of the situations that 
caused that riot, or was inquisitive.” 
He added, “I guess, being young, | 
ted to change the World. So us a result 
si that I became interested in 
ctions."" 
jke all other prisons around the na- 
‘gon, Renz is also having problems related 


overcrowding. 
SesGracronrding, lack of privacy, which 
| yould have to do with overcrowding, the 
t of flood, —particularly...ocassional- 
se would be our biggest problems,’* 
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hing about the Renz Correc- 
Center suggests that, somehow, 
not a prison. There are no separate 
, ards at the gates and no tower- 
walls. Despite appearances 
‘many of the people housed here 
t see the outside for many years, 

or the larger part of their life. 
Renz Institution is a co- 
al institution located two miles 
est of Jefferson City in Callaway 
HOxnty. It now contains 162 female of- 

ders and 110 male residents. 

Prison first became co-correctional 
41876, when 30 women were transferred 
jit from the State Correctional Center 
I Women at Tipton. It provides various 





@ men are kept at the prison to 
Support services to the facility, 
housed separately from the 






da Austeel, corrections officer and 
Gil/coordinator, explained that the 
ly tries to give the inmates 8 new 
ive on life, and to teach them 








yone has a job, and everyone 
tis for an average of six to six and one- 
a day. Everyone is ready to go 

ht o'clock and their areas are clean 
beds are made. Some of these 

e have never held a job and had to 
Piand go to it. We try to teach job 


Eutead of separate cells, the residents 


enclosed rooms, with each 
ng his own cubicle with a bed 


Riot sparked 










One difference in the 
make up of 
ra MSP, is the fact that Rem agereek 
i 8 nD type of enclosure that MSP 
fae There 1 bped with a barbed wire 
5 . 
Giles © potential there for securi- 


“Tt could create i 
Gin Problems in as far as 


Maximum security type a 

because we do not fas that caeranes 
that ‘this fence would keep those in 
dividuals that have 50 to life in, or life or 
those people that would'be considered « 
real threat physically to the community. 
Now sometimes our 50 to lifers are mot 
Considered a real threat to the general 
community because they were in here ona 
one time crime only, however through the 
Judicial process they got a 50 to life 
Sentence, so I guess to correct what I just 
Said, its those people that would create a 
direct threat to the community—that 
Would be the need for a wall.” 

When the Boonville facility is schedul- 
ed to open (July 1) it will help to decrease 
the male population at Renz 

jur dorms are designed for 47-50 
aye and we have 165 in the two 

‘orms now. I think by opening up ano! 
prison it will reduce our people,” id 

er. 

Fights are not a big problem at Renz, 
because as Turner said’ "we try to keep 
them out of their dormitories till late at 





night so that when they come in they just 
go back to their cubicles for sleep pur- 
Poses.”” 

Even though the new classification 
system is not at Renz “it is going to give 
us an objective type of classification, 
where as in the past we've had subjective 
types of classification. For instance, if a 
Person comes into our system with a long 
long sentence, they would automatically 
be classified strictly to their sentence, but 
now there are a lot of variables we will 
look into, in fact we will use an estimate 
on each individual rather than subjective 
type of classification, so as a result of this 
we'll have consistency and objective type 
of classification. 

“It will benefit some of our people here, 
but as far as moving these folks from one 
unit to another, it won't, because in so far 
‘@s our men are concerned, they're already 
at minimum security. As fer as our 
Women are concerned, they're in a 
minimum setting already. However, some 
of them may have maximum sentences. 
‘So as far as the dissonance of the setting, 
it will have no affect on them.” 

is unique in the fact that it is a co- 
correctional institution. Being such, it re- 
quires more personnel, because of the 
women. “We need more medical interven- 
tion here that we don’t have. We have to 
rely on the main institution (MSP) 


Turner’s interest in corrections 


hospital and we have to send a number of 
people to the medical center in Columbia 
because of medical needs of our female 
clientele. The fact that programming here 
is different than we would find in so many 
of our male institutions is because we are 
strictly geared to both male and females 
here, rather than one particular sex. Plus 
the fact that we have tried to make our in- 
stitution here try and reflect a small com- 
munity because we do have a mixed 
clientele, and as a result of that we have 
less operational problems. We are suffer- 
ing from growing pains of overcrowding.” 

In accordance with a one to five rating 
system Renz is placed in the spectrum 
anywhere from two to five. It ranges from 
a maximum to minimum security institu: 
tion. 

“The purpose of any of our institutions 
is to provide a setting where an inmate 
will learn new behaviors and consequent- 
ly affect them unto their release, where 
they become productive individuals. 
Primarily any of our institutions are 
designed or set up to protect society. But 
‘once those people get into our facilities, it 
is to provide them with tools and pro- 
grams where they can become productive 
individuals upon their release.” 

Renz has a variety of educational 
facilities that serve the residents. ‘We 
have elementary, secondary and college. 












We have vocational training programs 
such as date entry, we have cosmotology, 
we have printing, work release setting 
which we do use as vocational training, 
we have the maintenance where people 
can get certified in welding and that type 
of thing and business course as voca- 
tional training,” Turner said. 

He went on to say, "There is quite an 
involvement. We're dealing with in- 
dividuals that left high school at high 
school age and did not pursue this, for one 
reason or another. However, when they 
come to an institution someone else is 
tutoring them, so they involve 
themselves, Not a great percentage are 
involving themselves on their own.”” 

The 60 year with no parole sentence 
leaves little room for administrative con- 
trol. "Its something I have to accept as 
an administrator because this is the law 
of our state. From the stand point of ad- 
ministering it in an institution it gives 
that individual no hope whatsoever, 
which creates a problem then for me to 
handle these individuals without some 
type of alternative of saying, well, if you 
behave yourself you're going to be looked 
at more positively in ten or 16 years, But 
50 years without consideration, I'm going 
to have a management problem because 
the person really has nothing to lose." 





Renz Correctional Center 








=) co-correctional facility, that atlempts 


salt can give 
false Impressions 


Renz Correctional Center located 
outside of Jefferson City, Mo., Is & 


fo provide a setting of learning. I's 
both a maximum and medium security 
institution, with a rating anywhere from 
‘wo fo five, Omitted from the new 
classification system, Renz still will 
experience some of the bentits of the 








and.a dresser or locker. However, due to 
overcrowding, there has been some doub- 
ling up in some of the cubicles 

The women have different levels of 
housing, depending on their length of 
‘stay and their conduct. Dorm I is the 
reception area and is also the closed 
custody area. Inmates are sent here for 
adjustment, until their problems can be 
worked out. It has a negative connote- 
tion, however, and many of the residents 
try not to be sent there, said Austeel. 

Each resident is allowed to decorate her 
area to a certain extent, and allowed to 
add some personal touches. The men have 
similar quarters, but there are no areas 
for punishment, for if male prisoners 
break the rules, they are transferred from 
Renz. 

Because it is a small institution, there 
is no full time doctor to deal with medical 
problems. There is a nurse for minor 
emergencies however, and a doctor comes 
in to the prison twice a week. Austeel ex- 
plained, however, that women seem to 
have more problems than men. 

“Incarcerated females have more prob- 
Jems than male inmates. They complain 
more of headaches and cramps, and 
always want aspirin. Sometimes women 
will fake illnesses to get out of work. 
When the male inmates complain, they 
usually have a legitimate problem 

In addition to the usual aches and 
pains, many of the women that enter 
Renz are pregnant or discover shortly 
after they are sentenced that they are. 
“You would be surprised how fast that 








a woman who is found to be pregnant is 
transferred here. Here they get better 
care then usual, and the atmosphere is 
better," Austeel explained. 

“Women seem to have more trouble 
because many of them are mothers,”” 
Austeel continued.'‘They are often wor- 
ried about motherly things more than the 
men are.” 

In order to deal with these problems, 
the children are allowed to visit with their 
mothers in an area outside that is set up 
to not look like a penitentiary. There is 
also an indoor area that they can meet 
that even has e Pac-Man and a Donkey 
Kong machines. “Often you can see the 
parents of the kids playing these games 
with them,” said Austeel. 

Many of the women try to tell their 
children that they are not in prison. 
Often, Austeel is confronted with this 
problem. 

“The mothers will sometimes try to tell 
them that this is college or something and 
they are staying here and studying for 
five or six years. Despite the fact that 
children are young, they aren't dumb. 
They usually see through that lie. One 
child confronted his mother with that lie 
while I was standing next to her one day. 
She turned to me and told me to tell her 
child that this was a college and I was a 
professor here. I wouldn't do it.”” 

In addition to letting the children visit 
with their mothers, Austeel has looked in- 
to taking a house that is located near the 
facility and letting the female residents 





and their children stay at it for a week. 
“This would let the women spend more 
time with their children, and also give 
them some practice in mothering when 
they get to the outside.” 

One of the main points of the institu: 
tion is to teach the inmates how to get 
along on the outside. There are classes 
that are offered to teach cosmetology, 
construction, drafting, printing and data 
processing. There is also a program set up 
so that the women can get their GED. 

In order to avoid some of the obvious 
problems that housing male and females 
together would cause, they are separated 
at all times. The only time they are in the 
same place is when they eat, and even 
then, they are fed in separate areas. 

Other facilities have tried a more lax 
system and have had problems,” Austeel 
said, “We avoid the problem entirely. We 
even separate movie nights. If there is 
any physical contact whatsoever, the of- 
fender is transferred to Administrative 
and Punitive Segregation. If the offender 
is male, he is transferred out of Renz.’ 

A resident can be sent to ad- 
ministrative segregation for any infrac- 
tion of the rules. While there they are 
under constant watch, and are not allow- 
ed to participate with other prisoners in 
any activities. They can remain there for 
up to 90 days, 

The two biggest problems of Renz are 
those common to all prisons at this 
time— overcrowding and understaffing. 
The facility now has over twice the 


population that it should. There are also 
not enough funds to hire any more staff, 
Much of the work is done by volunteers. 

“We now have 168 volunteer workers," 
said Austeel. ‘Some of these are from the 
colleges and others from the com- 
munities, All of the teachers and pro- 
fessors are volunteers and so is the priest 
and minister. Our Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Narcotics Anonymous and 
Planned Parenthood are all staffed by 
volunteers, We also have a YMCA group 
that comes in from Columbia.” 

‘Though the prison was originally set up 
for no more than medium security, 
because of the overcrowding situation, it 
is being raised to maximum security. 

“We have many people serving life 
sentences here now. We also have some 
here serving the 50 years and no parole 
sentence. Before, the men here were most- 
ly the lesser offenders. Now we have some 
of them that are serving life sentences.” 

‘The new classification system has been 
e help, but it also has its problems, 
Austeel said, "The new system means 
that more are going to be sent here for 
longer periods of time. We are having to 
increase the amount of security. But the 
residents are looking at the system, and 
not wanting to be classified as a five, (the 
worst rating) and are trying to improve 
themselves,”” 

“I feel the new system will give con- 
sistency, and anything that will give con- 
sistency will help us and help the 
inmates.” 
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Classification 
system helps 
with security 


Don Wyrick, warden of the Missouri State Prison, feels the new 
classification system being implemented throughout the Department of 
Corrections and Human Resources by Director Lee Roy Black is the 
best thing that has happened in corrections since he became a correc. 
tions officer on March 31, 1959. 

“As a matter of fact, Dr. Black and I discussed that right after he 
came here,’ said Wyrick. “‘And I told him that, in my opinion, the best 
security you can have is a good classification system because you get 
the right people in the right place." 

“Then you really know how to administer your institution.” Wyrick 
went on to tell of the complications of a poor classification system where 
Prisoners are under and over classified. Underclassification leads to 
escapes he suggested. 

Although the new classification system was begun in early February, 
Wyrick said, “It’s not in full operation yet...’ explaining that the initial 
paper work (forms) was being filled out by case workers and counselors, 
"..but it will actually go into effect at this institution on April 1," he 
stated. 

Major differences between the old and new classification ‘systems in- 
volve form. Wyrick said the new system had some real form to it. ‘It's 
got different charts and grading systems that give anyone that looks at 
this man a picture of what he really is,” added the warden. 

Establishing a new classification system is a plus in Wyrick’s opinion, 
but it doesn’t solve all of the problems at MSP. 

Wyrick mentioned,""There are problems on two sides, inmate pro- 
blems and employee problems.’ 

On the employee side of the problem low salary stands as the biggest 
hurdle for the institution. The warden told of other contributing factors 
with the employee problem: those being rotating shift work, and the 
work environment. 

“Tt takes a special kind of person to work in an institution,” Wyrick 
remarked. ‘Consequently the turnover is very high...” 

Only the legislature can solve this employee problem says the warden. 
He feels that if salaries within the institution were raised to equal that of 
state highway patrolmen many more people and “a better quality 
employee” would emerge. 

“This, I think, would reduce the turnover a lot and in addition would 
make for a more efficient operation" Wyrick said. 

Another of the improvements at the Missouri State Prison has been 
the creation of an administrative segregation section known as SMU 
(Special Management Unit.) This idea goes back to when Fred P. Wilkin- 
son was director. Wilkinson was at one time deputy director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons and he was the first to take the idea to the 
governor. 

‘The principle lies in changing a protective custody unit, where in- 
mates that fear other inmates are kept, into a special management unit, 
where the inmates that threaten other inmates are kept. 

Originally Wilkinson's idea was going to be executed by building a 
special institution in Steele, Mo., but ‘somewhere down the line that got 
shot down and they never did build it,"’ explained Wyrick. 

He added that since then there has been quite a few hassles around the 
state because communities would not allow a prison to be built in their 


area. 

Since MSP had « wall around it, the department decided the next best 
thing would be to create an institution within an institution by fencing 
off a new 104 cell building, and an old 364 cell building. 

Some problems were experienced during the change over from protec- 
tive custody to administrative segregation. The change over involved 
the moving of so many inmates that some were transferred into the 
special management unit simply because of the length of their sentence. 

As a result of the move protective custody cases have gone down by 
50 per cent. And Wyrick says the goal of the institution is to get that 
down to a decrease of at least 75 percent. 

Considering the fact that MSP experienced no escapes, suicides, or 
muna last year the administrative segregation is working the warden 
‘said. 

“The strong prey on the weak—extort their money from them, make 
them homosexuals, make them pay protection money, take their proper- 
ty away from them, stab them, beat them—things like this. 

‘We've identified all these people now—we've got them all together. 
‘So the other kids feel safe to come on out and go to school, go to work, 
live at least half way like human beings—for the first time in many 
many months for some of them." 

Wyrick speaks freely about his disenchantment with the 50 years and 
no parole sentence that is being given to more offenders each year. 

“Many times I've told the press and everyone else—I don’t like that 
law at all, It's not reasonable in my opinion,” he said. 

Wyrick explained that there are currently 94 people serving out that 
sentence in MSP and very soon anywhere from four to six hundred peo- 
ple could be there serving 50 years with no parole, 

He described that situation as a “prison full of monsters... that have 
no hope,” 

“There has to be a better answer than that," concluded Wyrick adding 
that some groups were already working for alternatives. 

One thing peculiar about MSP is that it does not feel the burden of 
overcrowding that other correctional institutions feel. 

Due to a court order handed down in 1978, when the Civil Liberties 
Union took the prison to court, the prison maintains.e constant capacity 
of inmates. 

“We won all the points in it except on certain cell houses the judge 
wanted to be single man cells instead of double cells, and so we have to 
live with that court order, consequently our population stays even here. 


Each narrow cell in which we dwell 
Is a foul and dark latrine, ~ 

And thé fetid breath of living Death 

Chokes up each grated screen, 

And all, but Lust, is turned to dust 

In Humanity’s machine. 

—Oscar Wilde 














In the upper yard, the wall looks higher than it does from the outside on Eas, 
Capital Avenue 


Smiles are rare in penitentiary 


The sky was a striking blue, but 
within the walls of Missouri's state 
penitentiary at Jefferson City, sun- 
shine seemed absent. A shadowy 
feeling prevailed in the 47-acre 
complex under the silent observa- 
tion of armed guards in 16 guard 
towers. 

The prison is home to 2,150 of 
the state's top offenders who ere 
serving terms from two years to 
four life sentences. Thirty-eight 


~ prisoners have gone to their death 


in the gas chamber. 

Visitors behind the walls are 
checked thoroughly, both manual- 
ly and with a metal detector, before 
receiving the authorization stamp 
on their hand. After stepping 
through two sliding glass doors, 
the visiting room is visible. Behind 
the glass front, prisoners visit with 
their families on vinyl couches 
amid snack machines. Several men 
sit with arms around their wives 
and one man bounces his small 
daughter on his knee. 

A set of barred doors lead to long 
corridors and to cell block 2A, 
where prisoners are free to roam 
about the prison. Cells stretch the 
length of the long room and are 
stacked up to three high to the ceil- 


On the upper levels, television 
antennas protrude from the metal 
grating, boots line the grating and 
clothes are draped on handrails. 
Voices cannot be heard, but from 
one of the cells a typewriter clat- 
ters, 

Esch cell is painted a different 
color: red, pink, blue and other col- 
ors, based on the availability of 
paint. The prisoners have rigged 
curtains along the bars from 
blankets and plastic, more to pro- 
tect from the cold that seeps 
through the cracks in the room- 
sized windows than to protect from 
intruding eyes. A tiny toilet and 
sink jut from the wall, side by side, 
and a cot stretches along one side. 
The men have managed to make 
the narrow 6 ft-x 12ft. space more 
bearable with carpet and pictures. 
One even boasts an upholstered 
toilet. “They've got to make it like 
home,” says one correction worker 

The end cell encases a shower. 
The shower itself hides behind a 
dingy curtain among flaking of 
paint and dirt. In a corner, a sagg- 
ing barber chair sit alone. 

In the upper yard, the wall looks 
higher than it does from the out- 
side on east Capitol Avenue. 
Fading picnic tables, handball 
courts and weight lifting sets 
under a roof fill the yard. In several 
sections of the wall, pictures are 
flaking off. Prisoners painted them 
years ago. One depicts boxer Son- 


ny Liston, a former inmate. 

The gymnasium is filled with 
prisoners playing basketball. There 
is no laughter, but an occasional 
disagreement arises. ‘‘That's 
basketball, man! That’s basket- 
ball,”’ one prisoner yells at another. 
The voice almost sounds playful. 

“We have every sport on the in- 
side that we have on the outside,” 
said Ollie, the gym supervisor. He 
went on to say that organized 
sports had received more participa- 
tion in the past. "This new genera- 
tion don’t give a damn.” 

On the nights when basketball 
games aren’t held, the prison br- 
ings in movies for the prisoners to 
watch. Recent movies have been, 
among others, Endless Love, An 
American Werewolf in London, 
Divine Madness and Richard Pryor 
Live on the Sunset Strip. 

The recreation hall is divided in- 
to three sections: a TV room, a box- 
ing room and a music hall. The TV 
room has televisions in opposite 
corners. The sports television is 
silent, but the other has a game 
show on and the first wooden 
bench is ladened with prisoners. 
The prisoners, some with stocking 
caps tilting on their heads, don’t 
hide their curiosity as visitors 
enter the ammonia-scented room. 

Inmates in shorts and sweat 
suits spar all around the boxing 
room which is filled with pictures 
of professional boxers pasted into 
collages. Exercise equipment sur- 
rounds the room; a boxing ring is 
near the center. Loud music sets a 
fast rhythm and, perhaps, makes it 
easier for them to comment loudly 
to the intruders, 

A stage dominates one side of 
the music hall. Speakers and in- 
struments stand there. The in- 
mates perfrom rock and roll, coun- 
try and western, jazz and bluegrass 
music here among collages of 
famous musicians, 

The lower yard holds three 
baseball fields, more handball 
courts, a canteen and a skating 
rink. It is easy to see why Missouri 
is ranked fourth in the United 
States for its prison recreational 
facilities. One corrections officer 
told of a prisoner who transferred 
to another state's prison, “He 
wrote me and said the only thing 
he missed about Missouri was the 
recreation.” 

The doors to the license plate 
plant are kept locked and inside the 
noise necessitates speaking loudly. 
Inmates stand and sit around the 
room where all of Missouri's tags 
are produced. On an overhead con- 
veyer belt, plates which begin HBL 
await reflector beads and below 
personalized plates go into the 


dryer in twos. Highway signs are 
produced on the opposite side of 
the large room. 

The inmates work on five pay 
scales ranging from 16 cents to 37 
cents per hour for lead men. “An 
inmate can get more work out of 
another one better than any 
officer,’ Officer Lovvel, the 
building supervisor, said. 

Clearly on good terms with the 
inmates under him, Lovvel pointed 
out individuals around the room. 
“See the man in the gray shirt," he 
said, “he's serving a life sentence 
plus 60 years.” Referring to a gray: 
headed man who resembled the 
stereotype country doctor, he said, 
“He got drunk and killed his best 
friend. He doesn’t even remember 
it, but his wife told him he did it 
and he says that’s good enough for 
him. She wouldn't lie to him.’ 

“T’m capable of playing games if 
they want to,”” Lovvel noted. "See 
those fellas on the bench over 
there. They didn't want to work. 
Now their job is holding down that 
bench. They won't be back.” As he 
unlocks the exit door, he pats a 
crouching inmate on the head. The 
inmate looks up and smiles. A 
smile is a rare sight behind the 
wall. 

Tn addition to the license plant, 
there are a shoe factory, a soap fac- 
tory, a clothing factory and a fur- 
niture factory, All items produced 
are used either in the prison or for 
state needs. Wages earned by the 
inmates are used for the extra 
items, such as carpet, which other- 
wise they would not have. 

Before ascending the stairs 
leading back to the upper part of 
the prison grounds, visitors en- 
counter a pond where donated 
ducks paddle unaware of their sur- 


roundings. 

The education building is a 
modern building resembling the 
Joplin Public Library. Behind its 
locked doors, 369 inmates par- 
ticipate in the education program: 
27 in grades 1 to 4; 75 in grades 5 
to 8; 70 in the GED Preparatory 
course; and 197 in the college pro- 
grams. Lincoln University and 
Platt College offer the higher 
education courses with associate 
degrees available. 

Inmates can receive vocational 
training in such trades as air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration. An ap- 
Prenticeship program enable the 
men to be masters at a trade upon 
Teentering society, Through the 
education department, the Prison 
a the state agencies with com- 

Programming. 

A highlight of the education pre- 

gram is the art department where 


five artists work in a room file} 
with their pictures. A blue ribboo 
adorns @ rainbow-rimmed painting 
of a little pig-tailed black gil ec 
companied by Cookie Monste, 
Ships sail across rough waters and 
@ woman exercises at a mina 
while her dog watches, A wizard 
consults a group of medieval men 
On black velvet, a mother tenderly 
holds her child. And around a cor 
ner, an old man who needs a shave 
holds his violin lovingly as be 
stares over his glasses 

The men here are varied: Ox 
eagerly displays his work, another 
continues painting remorsefully 
ond a third acts as tour guide with 
a helpful manner. "We have to sw- 
vive off our talents,” he says and 
gives a rare smile. 

Nestled between the baseball 
field and factory, is a small rock 
building which hides the gu 
chamber. An arbor covers a littk 
cobbled walk leading to it. White 
rocks form a cross in the walk. Two 
doors lead into the little building. 
one for the condemmed and one for 
the witnesses. 

In the center of the room, stands 
what looks like a white bubble 
something one would expect to find 
a NASA. Two chairs are in the 
chamber. There are buckels 
beneath them. Windows line the 
walls to insure a good view. 

Years have passed since t 
prisoner has taken his last troubled 
breath in the little white bubble 
but the memory lingers heavy in 
the air. Noise from the milli 
Prison does not penetrate the brick 
walls. 

The inmates behind the vill 
don't seem to find the silent rock 
building as threatening as the 
loneliness, They are men. They 
Paint pictures of beloved children 
and beautiful women, They absorb 
themselves in helping the educt: 
tion department head, and play 
basketball, and eagerly displaying 
a pen and ink drawing of a go! 

Garbed in a long coat or sweats 
and the familiar olive green outfits, 
they walk across the yard with 
heads bent, Some have long hair 
some short. Some are white 
some are black. And their eyes al 
tell a different story. 

Sometimes their hair grows gray 
and they die behind bars. It’s hard 
to remember at times that thes? 
men committed serious crimes. Its 
hard to remember—until they 
Scream obscenities or fix an iy 
glare. Their existence, and how fate 
Placed them there, is difficult to 
comprehend when in their midst 
and even harder to understand is 
the sunshine beyond the wall. 






Prince: 


‘More people 
here need 
education than 
any other 
congregation 
of people’ 


Krug: 


‘Arizona is a 
far better 
institution 
educationally’ 


Cloval W. Vestal 


Prison is a society within itself. It is 
possible to gain status within this type of 
society. Ron Prince has found e status 
level that he feels not only benefits 
himself but could also benefit others. 

is a clerk to Cloval Vestal, 
Missouri State Prison Education Super- 
visor. "My job consists of keeping atten- 
dance, keeping people in class and mak- 
ing sure they're there on time.’ 

In the past, Prince would tutor and 
teach inmates in another institution. He 
feels there is a difinite need for an educa- 
tion system in prisons. 

“More people here need education than 
any other congregation of people. I'm 
here; I have a chance; maybe I can help. I 
know the school is giving a lot of help. 
T've seen three get their B.A.’s. 

“But this system is better than some 
because the population is small. Teachers 
can devote more time to students. The 
teachers here really take an interest in the 
individual student,” said Prince. 

In Prince's opinion he attended one of 
the worst school systems in the state of 
Missouri. He felt that people graduated 
from high school without basic math 
skills. He commented that “some in- 
dividuals actually hed problems adding 


Various states can trade inmates under 
the Interstate Compact Act so as the in- 
mate can be safer from outsiders or even 
closer to family. As a result of this pro- 
gram Larry Krug came to be serving his 
time at MSP. 

Krug is also a clerk in Vestal’s office in 
the education building. 

Prior to coming to Missouri, he was ser- 
ving time in an Arizona State Peniten- 
tiary. Upon his arrival at Missouri. he 
took over the responsibilities of clerk in 
Vestal’s office. He handles the ad- 
ministrative end of the Lincoln College 
section of the school. . 

In comparison to the educational 
system of Arizona, Krug said, “Arizona 
is a far better institution educationally. 
There are more teachers, bigger schools, 
more money and a greater variety of 








“The teaching is more in depth and ex- 
tensive in Arizona. Their teachers are col- 
lege oriented end demand more from the 
students. Authorities in Arizona feel 
education is an important part of 
rehabilitation; Vestal is limited; he needs 

ther teacher.” 5 
"Not only did Krug find the educational 
system et MSP not comparable to 








Knowledge and the ability to use that 
knowledge is the best way to keep people 
out of prison and to keep them from com- 
ing back, says Cloval W. Vestal, Educa- 
tion Supervisor at the Missouri State 
Penitentiary. 

“Education changes attitudes,” said 
Vestal. “Computer programmers don’t 
come back, associate degree grads don’t 
come back and job skill trainees don’t 
come back The key is to give the inmate 
something he can get a good job with on 
the outside.” 

Vestal has been working with the 
education system at MSP for 16 years. 
Although he feels it is a better institution 
then it was before, he has noted a perplex- 
ing trend in the type ofresidents coming 
in 


“There are many more programs for the 
inmate to do than before. It allows him to 
do something constructive with his time, 
instead of staring at the walls. But there 
are two things about the inmates that are 
disturbing; they are younger, and there 
are more of them. The number of people 
that are coming in that are illiterate is 
also very high.” 

Vestal feels that the importance of the 
MSP facility should be to attempt to 
change attitudes and teach skills. “We 
have to take that inmate and interest him 
in helping himself.” 

The school teaches elementary educa- 
tion skills, teaches inmates toward ac- 
quiring their G.E.D., and also teaches 
small engine repair, radio and television 
repair, dental lab technicians’ training, 
computer programming and art classes. 
Platt College and Lincoln University also 
come in offering various programs in 
business and courses towards an 
associates degree. 

The schoo! has enlarged since he first 
arrived. Vestal said, ‘Back when I came 
here there was no G.E.D. program, no col- 
lege programs and no vocational pro- 
eee 

The elementary education program is 
broken down into two parts of the day. 
Grades one through five meet in the mor- 
ning and grades six through eight meet in 
the afternoon. When an inmate is not in 
class , he is expected to be in his cell stu- 
¢ 


lying. 
Although going to school is voluntary, 


two and two.’ He also aiscussed the 
severe lack of grammar skills 

Regarding the new administrative 
segregation plan, Prince noted that the 
prison was “definitely safer than a year 
ago. There’s not as much violence. There 
are many places for improvements, but 
you need to live here to understand them. 

“The guards need to be trained to deal 
with mass numbers of people. Maybe 
standarized training and education. It’s a 
standard that needs to be raised. With 
proper training the guards could handle 
prisoners better.” 

Prince did find some improvements in 
the prison system. “This is one of the few 
institutions that you can get continuous 
recreation. Recreation keeps down static. 
Gives them (prisoners) time to think and 
work out frustrations. 

“The meals are balanced. They aren't 
prepared for everyone's liking, though 
Hospital care has improved tremendous- 
ly. 

“Jobs have improved. You can almost 
work where you want to,” Prince said 
“The housing is decent, above average for 
the nation. The institution itself is fairly 
decent.” 





Arizona, but other areas of the institution 
were lacking. 

“The food preparation is poor. The 
quality is good but the preparation is bad. 
Inmates do the cooking,” Krug said 
“Nothing here is better than in Arizona. 
People run loose; the classification 
system is mass confusion.” 

Another area that is different from the 
Arizona prison system is that of employ- 
ment. Krug explained that when an in- 
mate first enters the prison and goes 
through the classification process his in- 
terests in job possibilities are determined. 
From there the prison officials find the in- 
mate a job. The inmate is assured of a job 
before he enters the institution, unlike at 
MSP, where the inmate has to find his 
own jobs. 

“About the only improvement I can 
see, so far, is the segregation unit,” said 


Krug. 

In regards to the Special Management 
Unit, Krug felt that “there were some 
super bad mix-ups in the change over. 
They are getting it ironed out now. I had 
some property lost (stolen), the pro- 
cedures must not have been explained 
very well” 


Education prevents repeats 


if an inmate choses to go to the school, it 
becomes his job. Cutting classes, skipp- 
ing or being tardy is not tolerated. There 
is « guard on duty to make sure no one 
does skip. “If you are not present for a 
class,’’ said Vestal,“you had better havea 
pretty good reason for not being there. 

“You would be surprised at the amount 
of adults here who have never held a job,” 
Vestal continued,'“They don’t know that 
you are supposed to get up and be at work 
by 7:30 a.m. They don’t have that respon- 
sibility because they have never had a 
job. 

Because it is the prisoner's job to come 
to school and be there on time he also gets 
paid for it. However many of the inmates 
will forgo an education for money now, 
because the prison industry pays more. 


“I get some people in here who are: 


under age 21, who should be in school by 
all means. But they want to go to in- 
dustry because they can make more 
money. 

“A student will get $7.50 per week. In 
industry, they can make up to $50-60. If 
you take $7.50 per week, that doesn’t 
even buy his cigarettes. If the imate does 
not receive money from’ home, he will go 
into industry to get the money he needs.’ 

The prison gets teachers just as any 
other learning institution does, except for 
one difference. Vestal said, “I always ask 
them if they are afraid to be here or to 
work around prisoners 

“When an inmate first comes in here, he 
is mad at the whole world. He will express 
that anger at anybody including a 
teacher. I always tell them not to blow 
their top. I've been called names, some 
not very nice ones, more times than I can 
remember. They want you to blow your 
top. It hurts them the most when you just 
smile and turn away, because they know 
you are going to write a violation on 
them.” 

A violation is a formal complaint 
against a prisoner. A lieutenant will then 
interview the prisoner and decide whether 
or not to take him to segregation. He will 
then eppear before a board, at which his 
fate is decided. The inmate is allowed 
three witnesses. 

Vestal was quick to point out that even 
though elementary education classes 
were offered, the students are not dumb. 








“They are actually fast, at least some of 
them are,” he said, “They just didn’t 
make it in the regular school system. 
Some of them come to me and tell me that 
they have completed the tenth or 
eleventh grade, but they still can’t read. I 
believe them. They just didn’t learn 
anything while they were in school. They 
were given grades and sent on.” 

Sometimes, though some of those 
prisoners break away from their past and 
learn to make jt on the outside. Vestal 
related one such success story. 

“Thad one just the other day. When he 
first came in, he would just stand in a cor- 
ner and keep to himself. I started talking 
to him and found out at that his name 
was Brown, so I stated calling him 
Charlie Brown, after the cartoon 
character. 

“He finished his elementary education 
and went on to get his G.E.D., and he left 
here with about 32 semester hours, This 
was about a year ago. Just the other day I 
was told there was someone at the gate to 
see me. It was Charlie Brown. He said he 
was still in school and was working on the 
campus of Washington University.” 

Vestal supports both the new classifica: 
tion system and the adminstrative 
segregation. He feels that administrative 
segregation has released some of the ten- 
sion and made life a little more bearable. 

As for the classification system Vestal 
said he feels it is a workable system and 
will allow the prisoners to move into a 
minimum security environment faster. 
“We will change our programs around as 
necessary to suit the new system,”’ Vestal 
said 

“One problem with this place is when a 
person is in here, you can’t tell what goes 
on in his mind. I had a clerk and I would 
have trusted him for anything. They let 
him out and moved him into a halfway 
house last summer and he escaped from 
it. He later held up a Brink's truck with a 
friend. His friend was killed and he was 
killed a week later. You just can't tell 
what's going on in a man’s mind. 

“A man has got to have a plan and a 
goal,”” Vestal concluded,"'that is what we 
try to give him with our education pro- 
gram." 












































Isaiah Jackson (extreme top) 
steadies his hand as he 
paints. Lyndall Shive (above) 
was af one fime a maintence 
worker at Drury College in 
Springfield, Mo., and enjoys 
surrealistic art 


Being an inmate at Missouri State 
Penitentiary (MSP) does not totally stifle 
‘one's imaginative processes. Alvin Har- 
rel, an inmate of MSP is also the presi- 
dent of the prison’s art league. 

“We do not have an art teacher,” said 
Harrel. “The older artists work with me. I 
became interested in art before 
kindergarten. When I was young I felt as 
if I could create my imaginations.” 

When Harrel was younger a friend of 
his could do cartooning. After observing 
his talent, Harrel became interested in 
drawing. As Harrel put it, ‘“The interest 
constantly manifested itself. It takes a 
lifetime to complete."” 

In high school his major interest was 
art. He later attended art classes at 
Washington University. Although train- 
ed as a commercial artist he would “hate 
to be restricted" and he attempts to work 
in all areas of art. 

In the art league are seven members, 
Harrel, Tony Campbell (vice president), 
Lyndall Shive, Isaiah Jackson, Howard 
Thomas, Bob Gray and Thomas (no last 
name permitted to be used). They all par- 
ticipate in the various art shows that are 
held at the institution twice a year and 
are involved in other art shows outside 
the institution. At these art shows the ar- 
tists are allowed to sell their works. 

Harrel has sold all of his works so far. 
One painting that Harrel sold was to the 
dean of students at Lincoln University. 
He also makes personalized Christmas 


into 
art 


cards and birthday cards for the other in- 
mates and guards. 

“They tell me what they want and I do 
them,” said Harrel. ‘I have been told by 
many of the people I've made them for 
that the cards would be treasured because 
of their beauty and intimacy.” 

He enjoys using color because he feels 
that “‘color adds a symbolic meaning that 
you just can’t get from a black and white 
medium.” 

Most of Harrel’s artworks deal with his 
own African heritage. He tries to paint a 
motherly closeness in many of his works. 
Some paintings are aimed at children. A 
first place-winning painting was of a 
young girl and the Sesame Street 
character Cookie Monster. 

Dealing with being in the penitentiary 
is a problem that Harrel has at least two 


outlets for. “I participate in art and 


church; they're a distraction from the 
moody environment,” said Harrel, 

He went on to say, “While I was in 
Moberly [Mo.] Training Center for men, I 
formed a gospel singing group—the 
Brothers Five. We were in prison but 
sang outside. Moberly was more 
trustworthy; we sang for three and half or 
four years. 

“In the Renz institute I was involved in 
another gospel group. We sang outside 
the prison for awhile, but a couple of the 
women decided not to come back one 
day,” Harrel laughingly said. 


Escaping 


“Being in prison I have more time to 
paint hen I aed if I were on the streets. 
Program rehabilitation purpose 18 also to 
take up time. Most guys. here are not 
motivated to get involved." noted Harrel. 

Missouri State Penitentiary has in- 
stituted a new policy of Administrative 
Segregation, in which instead of the 
harassed prisoners being separated from 
the rest, the troublemakers are put into 
special areas away from the rest. 

vas Harrel said, “Tt makes it harder. 
Rules that were relaxed before are being 
pushed now. ‘Super max’ pulls terrible 
guys from the general population. But 
it’s a brief separation. They will be 
brought back and the problem has not 
been corrected. They are assigned 8 job 
and sit up and look at the walls 

“Most of the crimes committed here are 
done in anger or in passion. It does make 
some impression but the people up front 
really don’t know what it’s like back here. 
What holds true up there, doesn't hold 
true back here. Force and love are two 
elements that play against each other. 

“Prison isn’t like what is said. A lot of 
false impressions are told about the in- 
stitution. It's probably safer here than 
anywhere else. You are forced to either 
adjust or cope with prison life. As for the 
newer and younger inmates, we have & 
responsibility to protect and keep an eye 
on them. We don’t want their minds to be 
wasted.” 


In addition to the new policy of 
ministrative segregation, there jg ui 
new policy of classifying prisonerg st! 
classification system has to have 5 
good results. More people will een 
themselves, They will stick to thew 
tiie principle and, to me, bring <= 
positive results. Whatever labels am 
on long-term people does not affeq 
ones that have been here the longest. 
for the benefit of those that er jt 
sitory. It will stamp out a certain alte 
weed out the bad ones,” said Hare 

He went on to explain, “I would 
think it’s working, but ity 
psychological game—because we're at 
tive audience. Relationships ca, 
stronger. Inmates learn to depend on 
other—like in combat. We embark 
the idea of lifelong friendships. There, 
both good and bad points. The nomett 
set in the solitary level, this is «fy 
place, stay away from it. The ney i 
mates’ conscious level is put on an 
tability that gets them through. Gog 
nor Bond made one of the most advasc, 
administrative moves in the Pence 
system. The man’s heart is in it.” 

Now serving out a life term, 
credits God for his ability to 
through the days. OE 

“Tidentify with God,” said Harrel 
is my all, my strength. He keeps me fog 
looking bad on myself. They can’t ty 
that away from me.” 





Howard Thomas’ 
love for the sea 




















emerges in his work 





Lyndall Shive 


